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A SUMMER POOL. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


This-is a wonder-cup in Summer's band. 

Sombre, impenetrable, round its rim 

The fir trees bend and brood. The noons 
o’erbrim 

The windless hollow of its irised strand 

With mote-thick sun and water -breathings 
bland. 

Under a veil of lilies lurk and swim 

Strange shapes of presage in a twilight dim, 

Unwitting heirs of light and life's command. 

Blind in their bondage, of no change they 
dream ; 

But the trees wait in grave expectancy. 

The spell fulfills, and swarms of radiant flame— 

Like jewels—above the crystal dart and gleam, 

Nor guess the sheen beneath their wings to be 


The dark and narrow regions whence they came. ; 


—Century. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tuesday, Sept. 4, will be ‘‘Woman’s 
Day” at the New England Fair, at 
Worcester, Mass. Hon. Daniel Needham 
will preside. The managers will be glad 
to secure as many attractive and interest- 
ing speakers as possible. Any visitors 
from other parts of the country, who are 
spending their summer vacation in New 
England, and can make it convenient to 
be present at the Fair and take part in 
the proceedings, will please address the 
corresponding secretary of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. 


i 
or 








We print this week, as our leading arti- 
cle, an appeal to the New York Constitu 
tional Convention. A celebrated English 
writer once said to his son, ‘‘Behold, with 
how little wisdom the world is governed !” 
Let us hope that the latest evidence of 
the truth of that remark may not be the 
action, or, rather the non-action, of the 
New York Constitutional Convention on 
the question of suffrage. 


— 
>, 





The New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion has discussed woman suffrage amend- 
ments this week. The active work done 
among the delegates during the last few 
weeks by the New York women inter- 
ested in the suffrage movement seems to 
have had some effect. ‘There are signs of 
& more divided sentiment than was appar- 
ent during the large public hearings a 
month ago. 


— 
— 





The Convention has adopted a rule which 
allows any delegate to demand an adverse 
Teport upon any proposition submitted by 
him, in order thereby to get an opportu- 
nity to support it before the convention. 
It the committee had failed to report the 
various amendments offered, their spon- 
sors could have forced such reports to be 
rendered one by one, and thus have spun 
out discussion. As it now stands, the 
Convention has finally disposed of all the 
proposals for giving a more or less free 
ballot to women, except three. The word 
“‘male” will not be stricken from the con- 
stitution by the convention, and women 
will not be permitted, as one proposition 
Suggested, to vote themselves into the 
suffrage. The three propositions which 
still remain to be disposed of are: (1) 
That women shall have the right to vote 
in city, town and village elections; (2) 
that the constitutional bar to legislative 
action shall be removed and the Legis- 
lature given power to extend the suf- 
frage to women in such measure as it may 
see fit; and (3) that the constitution 
shall contain a proviso that, at the general 
State election of 1894, the qualified voters 
shall decide whether or not the word 
‘male” is to go from the constitution. 
The first two propositions were laid upon 





the table; the third was made a special 
order for Wednesday, Aug. 8. 


— — — — 


On these adverse reports, therefore, the 
only question before the convention is to 
agree or disagree to the specific proposi- 
tion so reported. No amendments are in 
order, and although free discussion is 
allowed, only one of two things can 
result—either the report is agreed to, 
which kills the proposed amendment; or 
it is disagreed to, in which case the 
amendment goes to the committee of the 
whole for further discussion and amend- 
ment. 


er 


The proposition to which the Conven- 
tion was thus confined on Wednesday, 
provides that the constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the people by the convention 
shall itself contain a provision that at the 
election at which the people shall pass 
upon it as a whole, they shall also sepa- 
rately vote whether or not the word 
‘*male” shall be stricken from Article II, 
section 1. 





In the call for the Colorado Republican 
State Convention, which is to meet in 
Denver on Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1894, to 
nominate State officers, special 


Attention is asked to the action of the 
State Central Committee, whereby women 
are to be recognized in the organization 
of the State, County and Precinct Com- 
mittees. 


The call also contains the following: 


It is hoped that the Republican women 
of the State will actively participate in 
all primaries, and that they will be fully 
recognized in the selection of delegates to 
this and all other conventions of the party. 


— — 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, commenting upon 
the above in The Home and the Flag for 
August, says, with commendable exulta- 
tion: 


With pleasure we call attention to the 
last two sentences of this call. Could 
men have done more to make women wel- 
come and useful, and ‘‘at home”’ in these 
new relations? While it is true that 
women are now equal before the law with 
men, and are therefore as entitled to sit in 
every official party gathering, it is also 
true that men, having possession by pri- 
ority of occupation (if not by priority of 
right), might have made it disagreeable 
or less comfortable for the new comers 
in the political household. The ease with 
which the new duties may be assumed, 
should bring a quick and hearty response 
to the cuairman’s request that Republi- 
can women will actively participate in all 
primaries, from every loyal Republican 
woman. 





—⸗ 


The Wyoming Republican Convention, 
on Thursday, Aug. 2, nominated Miss 
Estelle Reed for Superintendent of Pub- 
lic instruction. 





nh ce 


The North Dakota Republicans adopted 
as a part of their platform the following: 

We commend to the favorable consider- 
ation of the next legislative assembly the 
question of granting suffrage to women. 

A prohibition plank was also incorpor- 
ated in the platform, and a pledge to do 
all in their power to promote equal suf. 
frage without regard to sex. As a sub- 
stantial evidence of their sincerity, they 
placed upon their State ticket for super- 
intendent of public instruction the name 
of Miss Emma F. Bates, of Valley City, 
and the nomination was made unanimous. 


+e — 


Hon. D. C. Zercher, assistant secretary 
of State of Kansas, a prominent Populist, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the People’s party and treasurer of the 
State central committee, reports the out- 
look for the success of the woman suf- 
frege amendment this fall, in Kansas, as 
exceedingly bright. He says: 


The Democrats are in the field with a 
ticket, and will cast about twelve thou- 
sand votes in the State. It will draw 
some re-submission Republicans, its plat- 
form coming out square for that issue 
and against woman suffrage. The Peo- 

le’s party has endorsed woman suf- 
rage, believing that it is in line with the 
doctrine of equal rights to all, but it does 
not make that a test of party feeling. It 
looks now as if the suffrage amendment 
to the constitution would carry by aclose 
vote. The indorsement of suffrage by the 
Populists has undoubtedly strengthened 
the party. Since the State Convention, 
several prominent woman suffrage v’om- 
en have come out squarely for the Peo- 
ple’s party and its interests, and sre doing 
good work for the cause of Populism. 





Mrs. Helen M. Gougar is at work in 
Colorado trying to effect a fusion or coali- 
tion between the Prohibitionists and Pop- 





ulists. The difficulty seems to be that 
many of the third party Prohibitionists 
are not in sympathy with the Populist 
program; while many of the Populists 
are not in favor of prohibition. More- 
over, the Populist party managers have a 
strong conviction that such a coalition 
would lose them more votes than they 
would gain thereby. 

Business men are waking up to a 
sense of the need of woman suffrage. At 
one of the Washington Street restaurants, 
in Boston, on Friday, two gentlemen 
were discussing the strike. One brought 
his fist down hard, and said: ‘‘So long as 
we naturalize foreigners in so short a 
time, just so long must we have such out- 
breaks. They work hard for fifty cents 
in their own country, come here, get two 
dollars, and strike for three. In this 
locality, when wants to get any- 
thing his own way, he brings up a tribe 
of Italians, who vote just as he tells them, 
while there are women in the same town, 
taxed property holders, who can have no 
word to say. I tell you, it isn't fair.” 

— — — — 


The Right Hon. Sir George Grey, K. 
Cc. B., of New Zealand, now visiting 
England, says in the Jilustrated London 
News: 


I call myself a Conservative. Old 
machinery won’t drive a new world; the 
old changes, and must be replaced. ‘Take 
the woman’s vote, which is now a hard 
and fast and excellent faet in New Zea- 
land. You’ll have it in England, by-and- 
by; but for the present you are losing 
half the intellect of the nation, and more, 
I make bold to say, than half the virtue 
of the nation. 


The News justly describes Sir George 
Grey as ‘‘one of the greatest English 
pro-consuls of the century, the first 
statesman in the affection and achieve- 
ment of Australian democracy.” This 
testimony is all the more weighty in the 
case of New Zealand, where not only 
the white but the Maori women as well 
are admitted to the franchise, a reliance 
upon principles of justice which should 
shame America’s uniform expediency 
and distrust of equal rights. 


— ——ñ— — 








Experiments upon living creatures and 
the killing of animals for the purpose of 
afterwards dissecting them, have been 
introduced in many of our public schools 
in connection with the teaching of physi- 
ology. Dr. Albert Leffingwell, in the 
Journal of Education, July 5, shows con- 
clusively the danger and demoralization 
which are inseparable from this practice. 
Children are imitative. They instinctively 
wish to repeat these experiments for 
themselves, and thus become vivisec- 
tionists for sport, and indifferent to tak- 
ing life. Moreover, some have a morbid 
tendency to cruelty, and take positive 
pleasure in the infliction of pain. This 
abnormal, horrible sense of satisfaction, 
once aroused, develops into the instinct 
of murder and the lowest forms of vice 
and brutality. Sympathy with all living 
creatures and respect for life are the 
highest lessons in moral culture. But 
these physiological demonstrations, ex- 
hibited to children, blunt the sensibilities 
and are lessons in barbarism. There may 
come a time when young men and women 
should know how to prevent pain by 
causing the termination of life, but, for 
childhood, that lesson should be delayed. 
The beauty, the grace, the excellence of 
all harmless, living things—these are the 
lessons they should learn, rather than 
precocious intimacy with the mystery of 
death. 


~@ 
+r 





Advices from Vineland, New Jersey, 
contradict the sensational despatches, 
dated July 27, which represented the 
election of school trustees in that town 
as “disgraceful” to the women present. 
It appears that the State superintendent 
of public instruction sent out specific 
directions, which included the acceptance 
of the votes of qualified women under the 
law recently enacted by the New Jersey 
Legislature; but by a conspiracy, se- 
cretly pre-arranged, Charles P. Lord was 
elected chairman, and two other oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage were made 
judges of election. These three men, in 
violation of law, refused to receive the 
votes of women, several hundred of 
whom were present for the purpose of 
voting. Great indignation was felt and 
expressed by the friends of law and 
order. Steps will be taken to prevent a 
repetition of the bulldozing, and to pun- 
ish the perpetrators of the outrage. 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


(Continued from last week.) 

On our return we were obliged to camp 
out one night. We reached a green 
hillside, where a good spring of water 
and plenty of wood for cooking purposes 
were to be found near together, making 
it a desirable place for travellers to rest 
just at sunset. Already there were five 
great fires blazing on the camping ground, 
and about twenty meu sitting on th: 
grass, all strangers to us; but they gave 
us & cordial welcome and brightened their 
fires for our benefit. They had eaten 
their supper, but they made haste to pre- 
pare hot coffee, and set the best food they 
had for our use. They offered to divide 
their blankets with us if we had need, but 
we were provided with blankets; and a 
nice lunch, which we had brought from Sil- 
verton, served for our supper. To say that 
I slept that night would not be true, but 
we passed the night safely, though much 
colder than I had expected (ice formed a 
half inch thick on the water buckets on 
that 30th of July). We reached the half- 
way house, where we had stored our bag- 
gage and left the horse and buggy, in 
time to put things in readiness for an 
early start the next morning. We had a 
good night’s rest, and were glad to take 
our seats in a comfortable conveyance 
once more, though we knew that seventy- 
five miles of the hardest roads in the 
State lay between us and our next ap- 
pointment, at Lake City. The road from 
Antelope Park to Lake City is known all 
over that part of the country as the 
“Slum Gullion” road, and one has to 
travel over it to learn what the name 
signifies. The dead animals, whose bones 
lie bleaching all along the way, tell their 
own story. Arriving at Lake City on the 
third day, at 4 o’clock P. M., we learned 
that no notice had been given of our 
meeting for that evening. Mr. Campbell, 
assisted by Mr. Olney, gave what notice 
could be given at that late hour. Quitea 
good audience came together at the court 
house, but the meeting was not satisfac- 
tory to us or to the people who had some 
interest in the cause. After consultation 
we decided to remain in Lake City and 
give a lecture on Sunday evening, when 
we could be sure of an audience, Mr. 
Campbell spent nearly the whole time dis- 
tributing bills from house to house, hav- 
ing the court house cleaned, getting can- 
dies and lamps together to light it, and 
by every possible means creating an in- 
terest. The meeting was a great success, 
and we left Lake City well satisfied with 
the result of our efforts there. 

We had not travelled many miles before 
we became aware that something was out 
of order with the buggy. Upon exam- 
ination, Mr. Campbell found that screws 
had been removed from the running gear, 
making it unsafe for use even over a 
smooth road. A wrench had been used, 
and no doubt it was done with the inten- 
tion of causing an accident. Mr. Camp- 
bell made good use of the strong cord we 
took witb us from Denver, and tied it up 
as securely as possible, making it strong 
enough to take me, with our baggage, 
over the rough road, while he walked 
nearly the whole distance to the Govern- 
ment Agency, ‘‘Los Pinos,’ which was 
almost deserted at that time. Here we 
found a blacksmith shop, with tools that 
could be used to repair thedamage. This 
delay consumed so much time that we 
found it impossible to reach the place 
where we had expected to spend the 
night, and were again obliged to camp 
out, the road being too rough and danger- 
ous for strangers to travel over after dark. 
It is hardly necessary to record that, in so 
wild a region, with freighters and all 
sorts of people camping or passing around, 
horses and mules feeding or ranging over 
the hills at pleasure, there was no sleep 
for even a strong-minded woman. With 
the first rays of morning light we started 
on, and before noon reached a ranch 
where we had our lunch-basket, milk- 
flask and feed-sack refilled. 

The roads over the Saguache Mountain, 
where we had to drive in the afternoon of 
that day, were very rough and badly 
washed. Our horse was steady and kind 


turned on the side of the mountain and 
somewhat shaken up and demoralized, 
though not seriously injared. We were 
again delayed by this accident and the 
necessity of picking our way over boul- 
ders and ditches, so that we did not reach 
a lodging place till some time after dark. 


| I confess to some timidity in riding over 
(Continued on Second Page.) 








as an animal could be, but we were over- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Louise C. PurRinGTon, M. D., 
will be again at home in Dorchester after 
next Monday. ' 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt addressed the 
National Educational Association, re- 
cently convened at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, on compulsory temperance educa- 
tion as related to ‘“‘The Perpetuity of 
American Institutions.” 


Miss HELEN GOULD, daughter of the 
late Jay Gould, sets a good example by 
inviting two or three score of children 
every summer, from the crowded tene- 
ment region of New York, to spend a few 
days on her delightful country estate. 


Miss EMMA FARNSWORTH, of Albany, 
N. Y., is achieving considerable distinc- 
tion in photography. She has been 
awarded a medal on work exhibited at 
the Photographic Salon at Paris, two 
medals in England, two in Toronto, one 
in India, and one at the joint exhibition 
held in Philadelphia last year, being the 
only woman thus honored on that occa- 
sion. 

Mrs. JOHN RICHARD GREEN was 
chosen one of the committee of the Lon- 
don Library, at its recent annual election, 
her name being proposed, with that of St. 
George Mivart and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, the historian. 
She is the first woman ever brought for- 
ward for this committee, and, in Mr. 
Lecky’s words, the question was one of 
efficiency and not of sex. 

Dr. ANDERSON BROWN, one of the 
foremost women physicians of England, 
has established an industrial farm for ine- 
briate women. The test of the practi- 
cability of outdoor life as a cure for 
drunkenness will be made under the 
auspices of the Women’s Temperance 
Association. Fruit growing, poultry 
raising, gardening, bee keeping and but- 
ter making will be among the branches 
taught. : 

Mrs. Marie G. Newcoms, who died 
recently in New York, painted a picture 
called ‘The Horse’s Need,” which she 
presented to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, to be devoted 
to a fund for the erection of a drinking 
fountain in that city. The picture was 
exhibited and sold, and the proceeds de- 
voted to the intended object. The drink- 
ing fountain has been erected on the 
Bowery, near Cooper Union, and water 
will be turned into it for the first time 
this week. It has basins for horses and 
dogs, and cups for men. 

Dr. CHARLOTTE E. BENTON has occu- 
pied the responsible position of dental 
surgeon at the New York institution for 
the deaf and dumb for over a year. She 
has charge of nearly 350 patients of all 
ages, from children to young men and 
women, and with the exception of Satur- 
days, she is at her chair from six to eight 
hours daily. She likes her profession, 
and thinks women are wonderfully adapt- 
ed to dentistry. While in college she 
compared the work and methods of men 
and women, and found that in zeal and 
perseverance the women were rarely 
equalled by the men. 

Fanny Crossy, the blind Methodist 
hymn-writer, is now seventy years of 
age. She has written about 3,000 Sunday. 
school hymns, many of which are widely 
known. She was born at South East, 
N. Y., in 1823, and lost her sight when 
six weeks old, through the ignorant ap- 
plication of a warm poultice to her eyes. 
She has been an inmate of and teacher in 
the Institution for the Blind in this city 
since 1835. In 1858 she was married to 
Alexander Van Alstyne, a musician, also 
| blind. Her first poem was published in 
1831, and her first volume of verse, ‘‘A 
Blind Girl and Other Poems,” in 1844, 
| Louise Crouse, a full-blooded Indian 
| girl, twenty years of age, who is now 
| working her way through the Normal 
| School in Oswego, N. Y., by doing sew- 
|ing, scrubbing, washing, or anything 
| else, has had a life hard enough to dis- 
| courageher. Her mother died years ago, 
| and her father is a drunkard; but she has 
worked steadily on in spite of many pri- 
vations, and is now struggling to earn 
money to educate a sister. She has still 
two years of study ahead of her, and 
after completing her Normal College 
course hopes to take up medicine, and 
| thus fit herself to work helpfully among 
her own people. She has given some lec- 
tures on life among the Indians, and is a 
| very clever teller of stories. 
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MARGARET W. CAMPELL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
such roads in the darkness, and, much to 
the disgust of my stronger half, [ insisted 
upon walking over the roughest places. 
We were fortunate in finding shelter for 
the night at the ranch of an Englishman, 
thirteen miles from Saguache. From this 
point we travelled for many miles over 
the same road by which we went to the 
south, crossing the range at Poncha Pass. 

On our return to Denver we visited 
and lectured at Evans post-office, Alpine, 
Fairmount, Hamilton, Breckinridge, and 
Montezuma, where we had a meeting in a 
rough hotel. From this place we trav- 
elled up a narrow valley leading to the 
Argentine Pass, which we crossed on 
August 19th. This is said to be the high- 
est point in the world over which a car- 
riage road passes, the altitude being 13,- 
060 feet. The morning was bright and 
beautiful. The first ten miles was much 
like other mountain roads, but gradually 
the valley, through which the Snake 
River flows, and by the side of which our 
road wound along, grew narrow, and still 
more narrow. The mountain seemed to 
gather together about us, until we were 
bemmed in on every side. The river was 
now only a small stream, which we 
crossed just at the line where timber 
ceases to grow. Here our road turned 
abruptly, and we began to climb up and 
still higher up. The thunder clouds, 
which ‘seem always to hover about the 
mountain passes, began to roll down the 
steep, almost perpendicular side on which 
our road was carved out, just wide enough 
for one carriage track. 

No pen can describe the sensations ex- 
perienced during that ascent. The roar 
of the thunder in the basin below us 
seemed terrific enough to rend the moun- 
tains. 

We spent five hours climbing to the 
top of the pass, and all this time such 
clouds were gathering on the mountains, 
and sending out lightning, hail, rain, or 
snow, as they passed us on their way 
down. Mr. Campbell walked most of the 
time, as our horse, as well as ourselves, 
was much affected by the altitude, and it 
seemed cruel to ride when she could make 
no more than forty or fifty feet at an 
effort. I tried to relieve the poor animal 
of my weight, but could not climb much 
on account of short breath, nausea, and 
hemorrhage from the nose, which always 
attended me at a very high altitude, if I 
made much exertion. When, at last, we 
reached the summit, the scene was mag- 
nificent, repaying all the labor of the day. 

We rested and feasted our eyes upon it 
as long as we could remain on account of 
the cold. The horse was rested and 
refreshed. We ate our lunch, drank 
our milk, and started downward on the 
eastern side of the range, passing through 
snowdrifts, two to three feet deep, on 
either side of the road. Soon we left all 
this behind, and came to the timber, 
where it was warm and pleasant, with 
better roads all the way to Georgetown. 
We remained two days at this place, and 
had full meetings each evening. Our 
next meeting was at Silver Plume, where 
also a good audience was present. Idaho 
Springs, where we had spoken twice be- 
fore, gave us a good house and many 
promises of faithful work before election 
day. 

At Nevada, I spoke in a hall over a 
store, with very low ceiling, to a crowd 
of Cornish miners, on whom it seemed to 
me that time and strength were thrown 
away. I came near fainting before I 
could get out to the pure air. 

At Central City and Blackhawk we 
had good audiences, and many persons 
came forward to assure us of their sym- 
pathy and aid in the work. 

On Sunday, Aug. 26, we drove from 
Blackhawk to Denver, where we met 
Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, who 
had arrived from the East to take part in 
the campaign. After two months of 
strange faces, it was a great comfort to 
meet them. New strength and courage 
seemed to spring up in our tired bodies, 
and we made plans for another trip in 
mountain towns where we had not been 
before, and on the plains east of Denver. 

While the horse was resting and the 
buggy being repaired, I went to Golden 
and spoke to a large audience, Rev. Dr. 
Crary presiding. On Sept. 1, I attended a 
great meeting in the Lawrence Street 
Church, in Denver, where Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mr. Blackwell, and Miss Eindman 
made their first appearance before the 
public in Colorado. 

We started out for another month’s 
hard labor on the second day of Septem- 
ber. During the month we visited and 
held meetings at Sunshine, Nederland, 
Caribou, Smuggler Mine, Gold Hil), Left 
Hand, schoolhouse two miles from Long- 
moat, Estes Park, Little Thompson, Big 
Thompson, Hillsboro’, Laport, Liver- 
more, Ft. Collins, Greeley, two school- 
houses in the Greeley Colony, Evans, 








Lancaster, Ft. Lupton, Hughes Station, 
Box Elder, Byers Station, River Bend, 
Hugo, Bijou Basin, Middle Kiowa, and 
Frankstown. Returning to Denver Sept. 
30, we attended a great meeting in Turner 
Hall. Monday, Oct. 1, I was sent to Cen- 
tral to fill an appointment made for 
another person, returning to Denver on 
the morning of the election, Oct. 2, so 
worn out that I could hardly keep up 
during the day. 

In prosecuting this work we travelled 
twenty-one hundred and fifty miles with 
horse and buggy, not including the miles 
travelled on acconnt of mistakes made in 
directing us, or in taking the wrong trail 
when we had no means of knowing the 
right one. We considered ourselves for- 
tunate in having so few accidents, and in 
losing our way but seldom. We were 
sometimes obliged, after a hard day’s 
drive, to go directly to the place of meet- 
ing without supper, because the audiences 
were not of the kind to wait while the 
candles burned low. Our cordial wel- 
come and kind treatment in most of the 
places visited in Colorado it is a pleasure 
to remember. We were never turned 
away from euch entertainment as they 
could furnish, though we sometimes paid 
a good price for lodging where sleep was 
not to be had, and sometimes went to bed 
supperless, because the fod could not be 
eaten. But we could not complain, as it 
was the best they could do for us. 

The speakers in the last suffrage cam- 
paign in Colorado had good roads and 
rapid transit to all places necessary to 
reach in the State, and the fatigue of such 
journeys as we made was forgotten. 

My next suffrage work was in Rhode 
Island, where I lectured for the State As- 
sociation during the months of January 
and February, 1878. Then I was engaged 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, and was joined by Mr. Camp- 
bell, who arranged meetings in nearly 
every village in Barnstable County, and 
many in Plymouth and Bristol counties, 
which closed the lecture season. 

In July I went to New Hampshire, gave 
several lectures, and addressed the Legis- 
lature on the school suffrage petition; I 
visited Maine in the autumn, and spent 
six weeks speaking and doing missionary 
work. I worked as lecturer and agent of 
the Mass. W. S. A. from November, 1878, 
to May, 1879, and again, in the fall of the 
same “year, in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 

In November, 1879, I came to the State 
of Iowa to reside, and since then have had 
my homehere. I worked several months 
in 1880 and 1881, lecturing where I could 
make arrangements in this State. In 
December, 1881, I visited Indiana, and 
gave several lectures arranged by Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas. From Indiana [I went 
to Massachusetts, and engaged to lecture 
in that State during the winter and spring 
of 1882. After four months’ constant 
work, I was called to Nebraska to speak 
in the campaign for the adoption of the 
amendment then pending, and to be voted 
upon in November. I began work in 
Nebraska, June 1, and, with the exception 
of a few weeks in August, worked on till 
the election. 

I returned to my home in Des Moines 
in time to attend the annual convention of 
the Iowa State Association. I found the 
workers in Iowa aroused by the defeat in 
Nebraska to the necessity of more thor- 
ough organization, and a great effort was 
made to canvass the State. Miss Hind- 
man and myself were engaged to begin 
the work as soon as arrangements could 
be made. 

January and February, 1883, were the 
coldest and stormiest months I have ever 
known in my experience as a travelling 
missionary for woman suffrage. I was 
fortunate enough to reach all my ap- 
pointments but one, and escaped with 
slightly freezing one finger. In the fall 
of 1884, and the winter of 1885, I was 
again engaged by the Iowa W. 8. A. to 
lecture and organize, Mariana T. Folsom 
arranging the meetings and helping to 
hold county conventions. It would be 
impossible to give a correct statement of 
the time spent and work done in this 
State since I have had my home here. I 
served the State Association as superin- 
tendent of the woman suffrage bazar, in 


1887, which work engrossed my entire. 


time for three and a half months. Two 
years J served as corresponding secretary, 
and four years as president of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 
The Pines, East Deemoines, [a., Aug. 1, 1894. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


Among the many services held in mem- 
ory of Lucy Stone that of the Cook 
County Suffrage Association and the 
Illinois Women’s Press Association, held 
Nov. 27, 1893, at the Palmer House Club 
Room, was one of the most impressive. 
The opening service and benediction were 
by Bishop Fallows. After music, ‘‘Lead 
Kindly Light,” by Mrs. Clara D. Stacey, 





and an address by Mrs. Jane McKinney 
Mrs. Helen E. Starrett spoke on ‘‘Lessons 
from the Life of Lucy Stone,” Rev. Jen- 
kins Lloyd Jones on her course ‘‘As a 
Pioneer,” Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert on her work ‘As a Suftragist,”’ Mrs. 
Mary E. Holmes on her ability ‘‘As an 
Organizer,”’ Mrs. Rose Miller Avery on 
The Womanly Side of Her Character,” 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed on her influence 
*As a Pen and Press Woman.” There 
was a recitation by Mrs. Lida Hood Tal- 
bot, followed by three-minute speeches 
from Mrs. Mary Irene Dye, ex-Senator 
Castle, Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt, Dr. 
Alice B. Stockham and others, with clos- 
ing remarks by Mrs. Mary A. Ahrens. 
These earnest speakers seemed to reflect 
the fervor and simplicity of the woman 
they commemorated. We regret that no 
earlier notice of them has appeared in our 
columns. 
— — — — 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


One of the most significant ‘suffrage 
straws” to be discerned in the drift of 
current events is the gradual tendency 
during the past year of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor tow- 
ard the acceptance of the principles em- 
bodied in the demand for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. This great and rapidly 
growing international society now has an 
actual enrolment of over two million 
members, embracing thirty evangelical 
denominations. 

At the recent Cleveland (O.) conven- 
tion, over forty thousand Christian En- 
deavorers gathered under their banners, 
wearing their badges. The society 
is composed chiefly, as its name indicates, 
of young people, earnest, energetic and 
enthusiastic. In all the work and methods 
of the organization there is no distinction 
of sex, except that men are more gener- 
ally elected to the offices. For the first 
time in the series of conventions, the 
local committee of arrangements had a 
lady upon it, Miss Miriam C. Smith. She 
was secretary, and the Golden Rule says, 
‘No committee ever had, or ever will 
have, a better.”” Much of the work of 
the organization is practical. One of its 
standards is for ‘‘good citizenship.”” The 
annual report of President Clark says: 

From east and west and north and 
south has come the good news—Christian 
Endeavor stands for the election of good 
men, for the enactment of good laws, for 
study and steady opposition to the saloon, 
the gambling hell, the lottery, the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath. . . . To be a Chris- 
tian Endeavorer does not mean that one 
is necessarily a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, or a Populist, or a Third Party man, 
a Blue or a Grit, a Tory or a Liberal. It 
does mean that he is necessarily a good 
citizen, and that he will exert every ounce 
of his influence, to whichever sex he be- 
longs (if the young men will excuse the 
generic pronoun) for the right. 

In all this good citizenship work, young 
men and young women have joined hands. 
Notably in Chicago and in Kansas City, 
Mo., have they taken a decided stand dur- 
ing the past year in behalf of clean mu 
nicipal government. Inevitably the growth 
of thought has been towards equal suf- 
frage. 

The first decided manifestation of equal 
suffrage sentiment that came under my 
notice was an “Open Parliament” on 
‘Should Women Vote,” in the Golden 
Rule of March 15, 1894. The Golden 
Rule is the organ of the society, and for 
the best answers to the questions it pro- 
poses, a small prize is offered. The in- 
terest manifested in this question was 
greater than usual; two hundred and fifty 
answers were sent in, a large majority in 
the affirmative, and very few of the young 
women took a stand in opposition. The 
first prize was awarded to Mildred Mc- 
Neal, Appleton, Wis.. who concluded a 
concise argument with these golden 
words: “The influence of both husband 
and wife are needed for a perfect home 
government, each complementing the 
other. So with our national govern- 
ment.” 

Because of the great interest shown in 
woman suffrage by its readers, the Gol- 
den Rule, of a later date, under the title 
of ‘‘Significant Defeats,” quoted the sum- 
mary made by Miss Blackwell of the 
growth and present status of the move- 
ment, and said: “A few more defeats 
similar to this will give the ballot every- 
where into the hands of women.” 

Again, calling attention to the enfran- 
chisement of women in Colorado, it said: 

If the ballot in the hands of woman 
works well in Western States, in all 

robabilty it will work its way East. 

ere are many questions in which, both 
East and West, woman’s strength and 
purity of character are greatly needed in 
the political world. 

Evidently the ballot in the hands of 
women in the West, so far as has been 
tried, has worked well, for the State Con- 
vention of the Young People’s State 
Christian Endeavor of Kansas, in annual 
session at Topeka, May 24-26, with a 
large attendance of delegates from all 





parts of the State, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution : 


That we request all Kansas Endeavorers 
to give the subject of woman’s enfran- 
chisement their most careful considera- 
tion, and, so far as may be consistent with 
their judgment, to labor for the adoption 
of the pending amendment in November. 


At the recent international convention 
at Cleveland, woman suffrage received 
repeated indorsement. Mr. John G. 
Woolley, of Chicago, speaking of the 
temperance movement, said: 


I will confess Him on election day, 
which in this land of equal rights, is 
man’s day. I will show myself a Chris- 
tian voter, fit to represent unfranchised 
womanhood at the polls. [ will hold no 
politician’s coat while he stones a prophet 
or denies full citizenship to a woman. 


At another time Rev. Smith Baker, 
D.D., of Boston, when speaking of 
‘Christian Citizenship,” said: 


Impartial suffrage means not only im- 
partial as between the races, but impartial 
as between the sexes. What justice is 
there in forbidding an intelligent, cul- 
tured woman, possessed of property, who 
is conversant with the history of the 
land, paying taxes to support the schools 
of her land—what justice is there in allow- 
ing a poor, penniless, illiterate foreigner 
to vote, when such a woman is not per- 
mitted to do so? I do not propose to dis- 
cuss this question, but when the woman 
who is capable of being president of a 
college, when the woman who is capable 
of presiding over business affairs, when 
the woman who is capable of teaching 
boys and girls the principles of our Con- 
stitution, when the woman whois capable 
of taking care of a home and children, 
and oftentimes her husband also, shall 
have justice done her, she will have the 
right to vote. 


Miss Frances Willard said, in an address: 


I am here to declare what I know we 
all believe—that whoever strives to set 
forth competition between men and 
women sets forth that which is a curse; 
and whoever strives to bring co-operation 
between men and women strives for that 
which is a blessing. I am one who be- 
lieves woman wil] bless and brighten 
every place she enters, and that she will 
enter every place. 


These are but a few of the thoughts 
which were expressed at that great gath- 
ering in favor of equal rights,” says an 
observant writer in the Toledo Blade. 

When the host of young Christian En- 
deavorers shall become fully convinced 
of the right of women to the ballot, and 
of the righteousness thereof, a wonderful 
impetus will be given the movement. 

F. M. A. 


2 
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EMPRESS CATHERINE’S GIRLHOOD. 


In ‘The Girlhood of an Autocrat,’’ by 
Susan Coolidge, in the August Atlantic, 
this portrait of the Empress Catherine in 
her youth is given: 


It was a curious situation. On one 
side the partition was this brutal, foolish 
boy, flogging his dogs and his attendants, 
playing like a child with a regiment of 
puppets, often drunk, and passionatel 
resisting the order to take a bath, whic 
thing was abhorrent to his soul; on the 
other side was his girlish wife, acute, pen- 
etrating, silent, scrutinizing, and judging 
things and persons, veiling beneath smiles 
and discreet words her real character 
and purposes. There she sat month after 
month, bending her curly head over a 
book. Books were her chief friends, she 
tells us, during those years of suspense. 
She always carried one in her pocket, 
and if she had a moment to herself she 
spent it in reading. She read political 
economy ; she read Plato; she read some- 
body’s history of Germany in nine vol- 
umes, quarto, **Madamede Sévigné,” *Bar- 
onius,” Montesquieu’s *‘Esprit des Lois.” 
Voltaire’s‘* Universal History” ; also all the 
Russian books she could lay hold of, and 
the Annals of Tacitus,’’ which, she says, 
caused a singular revolution in her braia, 
to which, perhaps, the melancholy cast 
of her thoughts at that time contributed 
not a little. She srudied hard at lan- 
guages, equipping herself in every possi- 
bie way for that future on which she was 
implacably set. She read under sur- 
veillance, as she did everything else. A 
maid always stood by to watch her. All 
she could see was the young duchess 
intent on her books. No one suspected 
the passions at work under that childish 
exterior, the pride, the resolve, the 
boundless ambition concealed behind the 
bright young eyes and the ready smile. 

Here is her portrait, the portrait of a 
despot in embryo, painted by herself: 


In whatever position it should please 
Providence to piace me, I should never be 
without those resources which talent aad 
determination give to every one aceording 
to his natural abilities; and I felt myself 
possessed of sufficient courage either to 
mount or descend without being carried 
away by undue pride on the one hand, or 
feeling humbled and dispirited on the 
other. I knew I was a human being, and 
therefore of limited powers and incapable 
of perfection, but my intentions had 
always been pure and good. If from the 
very beginning I had perceived that to 
love a husband who was not amiable and 
who took no pains to be so was a —* 
difficult, if not impossible, yet at least 
had devoted myself to him and his inter- 
ests with all the attachment which a 
friend and even a servant could devote to 
his friend and master. My counsel to 
him had always been the very best I 
could devise for his welfare; and if he 
did not choose to follow it, the fault was 
not mine, but that of his own judgment, 
which was neither sound nor just. When 
I came to Russia, and during the first 











years of our union, had this prince sho 
the least disposition to make himecit 8 
portable, my heart would have been 
- to him; but when I saw that, of 
all possible objects, I was the one op 
whom he bestowed the least attention 
precisely because I was his wife, it is not 
wonderful I should find my position nej. 
ther agreeable nor to my taste, nor that | 
should consider it irksome and even mig. 
erable. This latter feeling I suppresseq 
more resolutely than any other ; the pride 
and cast of my disposition rendering the 
idea of being unhappy most repugnant 
to me. I used to say to myself, ‘happiness 
and misery depend on ourselves; if you 
feel unhappy, raise yourself above your 
misery, and so act that your happiness 
may be independent of accidents,” 
such a disposition I joined great sengj- 
bility, and a face, to say the least of it, 
interesting —one which pleased at first 
sight without art or effort. Naturally 
indulgent, I won the confidence of those 
who had any relations with me, because 
every one felt that the strictest probity 
and good will were the impulses which [| 
most readily obeyed; and, if I may be 
allowed the expression, I venture to as. 
sert in my own behalf that I was a true 
gentleman, one whose cast of mind wag 
more male than female. And yet I wag 
anything but masculine; for, joined to the 
mind and character of a mau, I possessed 
the charms of a very agreeable female. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Fiction is particularly well represenjed 
in the August number of The Century, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison and Mary Hallock 
Foote, Virginia Frazer Boyle and Lucy §, 
Furman all contribute stories. 


Alexandra, Princess of Wales, is at her 
most winning best when she visits the 
sick and sorrowing in hospitais, and she 
is specially gentle to little children. She 
was touched and amused, when an invalid 
child in an accident ward, lately shyly ad- 
dressed her as ‘‘Mrs. Princess of Wales.” 


‘Universal suffrage is a great boon ; but 
it keeps the thoughtful patriot awake o’ 
nights,”’ says Richard Watson Gilder, of 
the Century. And a great many other 
thoughtful patriots quite agree, these 
days, with Mr. Gilder in this.—Chicago 
Advance. 


President Cleveland has given a good 
consul to San Domingo in naming Archi- 
bald Grimke, of Boston. He isa native 
of South Carolina, attended a college in 
Pennsylvania, and graduated from the 
Harvard Law School with honor in 1873, 
He is a capable lawyer, has done con- 
siderable literary work and is a creditable 
representative of both races. 


Mrs. Eva M’Laren, the superintendent 
of work amongst municipal voters, has 
published a circular letter, calling the 
attention of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association in England to the im- 
portance of women taking part in the 
coming elections. It gives valuable in- 
formation upon the various steps to be 
taken with regard to the election of suit- 
able women on the parish and district 
councils. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, in Harper’s Ba- 
Zar, Says: 

We are all unconsciously testing our- 
selves, all the time, for the information 
of those around us, and one of the most 
familiar tests is that of talk. Emerson 
says that every man reveals himself at 
every moment; it is he himself, and no- 
body else, who assigns his position. 


‘*Each the herald is who wrote 
His rank, and quartered his own coat.” 


“The Increase of Toryism,” according 
to William Lloyd Garrison, is a far greater 
reason for alarm in our country than the 
increase of immigration. The desire to 
restrict the suffrage and the fear of trust- 
ing the people is foreign to our institu- 
tions. And in Mr. Garrison’s belief the 
American people are still to be trusted, 
although he brings statistics to show that 
all recent troubles are more the fault of 
people of American birth than of foreiga 
birth resident in this country. 


‘Mona Maclean, Medical Student,” 
one of the latest successful novels, is the 
work of a young Scotch woman. Gra- 
ham Travers, to use her nom de plume, is 
a quiet, well-bred woman, liking 0 
listen better than to talk, with a keen eye 
for the humorous side of things. She is 
a medical woman, and wrote her story 48 
arelief from more serious studies. Only 
when her book became a success did her 
most intimate friends know of her author- 
ship. Her story is largely from her 
academic experiences. 


Suppose women had a share in the mu- 
nicipal regulations of our cities. Do you 
believe there would be 5.000 licensed 88 
loons to every 250,000 inhabitants, as 
there is now in many great centres? Do 
you believe that two-thirds of the appli- 
cants for admission to West Point and 
Annapolis would be rejected on account 
of the cigarette habit if mothers were 
equal lawmakers with fathers? Do you 
believe the drink bill of the United States, 
in 1892, would have been one and one 
fourth billion dollars if woman had bee® 
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consulted in the lawmaking business? - 
Mrs. 8. M. M. Woodman. 


W. D. Howells says: ‘“Twice in my life 
my personal remarks were reported with 
guch accuracy and care that I was more 
than satisfied. Last yeara young woman 
called upon me with a note from a well- 
known editor to get some observations 
from me on the World’s Fair. The result 
proved conclusively that woman in jour- 
nalism is fully as capable as man, if not 
more 80; and, as interviewers, they are 
surely better equipped by nature, with 
their insinuating tact and mental alert- 
ness. There is no reason, either, why the 
ploom of feminine refinement should be 
lost in such a career. That depends upon 
the individual herself. 


Miss Conybeare, at the sixtieth annual 
Conference of the British Temperance 
League, gave an interesting address on 
“Scientific Instruction in Schools,” with 
reference to temperance. She contended 
that the whole question of temperance 
was now treated scientifically. They had, 
she said, learned from the medical men 
that intemperance was a disease which 
was inherited as much as consumption or 
cancer. The custom of sending children 
to the public houses accounted for a great 
deal of the drunkenness amongst children 
which now prevailed. Eight years ago 
Mr. Conybeare introduced a bill for deal- 
ing with this evil, which passed the House 
of Commons but was so mutilated by the 
Lords as to render it worthless. He has 
now prepared a bill to render it penal 
for the publicans to serve children under 
sixteen years of age, which she thought 
would meet the views of temperance 
workers. 


Miss Clerke, in a recent article in 
Knowledge, gives an excellent résumé of 
what is known about the curious, variable 
star, Beta Lyre or Sheliak, so much dis- 
cussed by spectroscopists. The variabil- 
ity of the star has been known for more 
than a century, having been discovered 
by Goodricke, an English amateur, who 
was the pioneer in this line of discovery, 
and had already, a year or two earlier, 
brought Algol to the notice of astrono- 
mers. (Miss Clerke informs us that he 
was a deaf mute and died before he was 
twenty-two.) Beta Lyre stands as the 
type of a large class of periodic stars 
which are peculiar in the continuous and 
unremitting progress of their variations ; 
they make no abrupt changes but are 
never stationary, while the other variables 
have seasons of practical quiescence, and 
either flash out or faint away with com- 
parative suddenness. Its period is twelve 
days and twenty-two hours, and the prin- 
cipal minima, when the star loses about 
two-thirds of its light, recur with almost 
perfect regularity both as to time and de- 
gree of obscuration. 


“Mrs, Wesley, the mother of John and 
Charles Wesley, was the true founder of 
the Methodists,”’ says Julia Wedgewood. 
Great as John Wesley was, his thoughts 
and inspirations at critical times came 
from his mother. The very name of 
Methodism would seem to have come 
from her. When John’s brother, Samuel, 
was a scholar at Westminster, his mother 
wrote him, in 1709, and mentions the 
word which gave the nickname by which 
the sect was known. “I would advise 
you,” she tells him, ‘‘as much as possible 
to throw your business into a certain 
method, by which means you will learn to 
improve every precious moment.” These 
words were the origin of the iittle Oxford 
Methodist Society. She was a marvel of 
intellect and will. Her father, Dr. Annes- 
ley, was a distinguished Dissenting 
preacher. For all that, she left her fath- 
er’s sect for Episcopacy at thirteen years 
of age, and wrote a learned account of 
the controversy to explain her conduct. 
And yet to-day the great society, founded, 
named and inspired by a woman, denies 
to women the right of ordination to preach 
the Gospel, or to serve as delegate in the 
General Conference. 


The restriction of the pension of Kath- 
erlne Gavin recalls an interesting story, 
and one which has called forth much 
sympathy. Shelivedin Troy, N. Y., and 
first came into prominence during the 
war, when her half-witted son was kid- 
Dapped and enlisted in the army by per- 
80ns who obtained bounty for recruits. 
The mother started for the front in search 
of him. Poor and without friends, she 
wandered about Virginia from headquar- 
ters to headquarters. She was being or- 
dered roughly away when President Lin- 
Coln’s attention was attracted to her. He 
heard her story, and tore from a notebook 
4 piece of paper and wrote on it an order 
to all commanding generals to allow her 
to pass and repass the lines. Armed with 
this authority, the mother continued her 
Search, and at last found her boy—dead at 
Cold Harbor. She had him buried at Troy. 
ident Lincoln, who had taken an active 
nterest in her quest, wrote her a aympa- 
thizing letter, and secured her a pension. 





He also had the secret service take up the 
case too, with a view of learning who kid- 
napped the boy. Mrs. Gavin lately re- 
ceived a communication from the Interior 
Department, stating that her pension had 
been revoked, because it had never been 
shown that she was a citizen of the United 
States. She was in great distress until, 
through the intervention of friends, her 
name was restored totherolls. Her most 
treasured possessions are the order which 
President Lincoln gave to her on the fleld, 
and the letter of condolence which he 
afterward sent her. 


The climate and conditions of New 
South Wales are eminently favorable to 
silk-growing. Not until recently, how- 
ever, was any decided movement made in 
putting theory into practice. The first 
effort to establish the silk-producing 
industry has been by women. A light 
occupation, like silk-growing, would be 
the means, it was believed, of finding em- 
ployment for numbers of female workers. 
A few prominent women formed the 
Women’s Co-operative Silk growing and 
Industrial Association, Limited. The 
first annual meeting of the Association 
has been held, and the first annual report 
read. The progress made is highly en- 
couraging. ‘The business has been estab- 
lished on a sound commercial basis, with 
enough cash in reserve to carry the pio- 
neers over two years. A lot of land has 
been cleared, and the Association has 
commenced operations under favorable 
circumstances. 


Prospects of a brilliant success are 
suggested by the Woman’s Signal for 
holding, in 1897 or 1898, a British exhi- 
bition of women’s work to celebrate the 
ingenuity and energy of women during 
the Victorian era. The idea sprang out 
of the official report on the results of the 
Women’s Section of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. Many members of the committee 
of ladies appointed by Royal Commission 
to watch over the display of women’s 
contributions to the World’s Fair felt 
that, as the reign of Queen Victoria had 
been remarkable for progress in the well- 
being of women, it would be appropriate 
that a special exhibition should be held 
in London, when an adequate display 
might be provided of the artistic and in- 
dustrial achievements of women during 
the last sixty years. The views of the 
Lady Mayoresses of the United Kingdom 
have been taken, and they are, with the 
exception of nine, in favor of the pro- 
ject. It is proposed that Colonial women 
shall take part, also the women of India 
and of ail British dependencies. This 
ought to be an epoch-making event. It 
will be an opportunity for the artistic 
talent of the Queen’s women subjects to 
find adequate expression and recognition. 
Pictures, drawings, statuary, cabinet 
work, mural decoration, carving on 
wood and ivory, ornamental book-bind- 
ing, and artistic fan-making will each 
have its place; also artificial flower- 
making, millinery, and dressmaking, to- 
gether with all kinds of fancy needle. 
work. 


2 
or 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


Happy-Go-Lucky's as black as a crow; 

Out at the elbows and out at the toe; 

But he can tell what a boy wants to know— 

Where the speckled trout hide, and the blue- 
berries grow! —St. Nicholas. 





— —— 


“G. WHILLIKENS,” 


James Barnes, in the August nu mber 
of St. Nicholas, tells how Isaac Walton 
Jones, a smart city boy, and a great fish- 
erman, is shown a giant trout, named 
“G. Whillikens,” by the boys in the vil- 
lage where he is staying. He goes to bed 
with his mind full of thoughts of the 
fish. Mr. Barnes says: 


How long he slept Walton did not 
know. But he awoke and found himself 
leaning over the footboard, gazing down 
where a moment before he thought he 
had seen the great form of G. Whillikens 
swimming over a stream bed of rag 
carpet. 

“T was dreaming,” said Master Jones, 
shutting his eyes, and preparing to thrust 
his sturdy legs under the bedclothes 
again. It was just at this moment that 
he noticed that it was broad moonlight 
outside; so he jumped to the floor and, 
raising the curtain, he gazed out of the 
half-opened window. 

The whole landscape was aglow with 
the soft gray light. He could see the 
shadows of the honeysuckle vines weav- 
ing across the floor of the piazza. The 
next house stood out clear and plain amid 
the surrounding trees, and he could catch 
even the tints of the hollyhocks and the 
white points of the bachelor’s buttons 
growing along the picket fence. Far 
away the course of the stream was marked 
by a line of pearly mist that hung at the 
foot of the soft blue hills. A few bright 
stars blazed and — overhead. A 
fisherman is one-third poet, and Walton 


knelt and leaned both elbows on the 
window sill. 
Suddenly a sentence he had read in one 


of his father’s books came into his mind: 
‘Trout often feed on moonlight nights.” 

Silently he stood up and commenced to 
dress himself; his hands trembled as he 
put the fly-book in his pocket and reached 
in the corner forthe Orvis rod. Then he 
climbed quietly out of the window, 
stumbling over a baby-carriage and a 
boy’s velocipede, and, scrambling over 
the fence, he found himself in the village 
street. 

It was silent and deserted as he hurried 
down toward the old red bridge, trotting 
now and then, and looking back as if he 
expected at any moment to hear his 
mother’s voice call ‘*Walton! Walton!” 

But there was no sound, and he saw no 
sign of life or movement. He felt as if 
he were walking through a picture. 

.As he dodged under the fence a sleepy 
bird fluttered in the bushes. It startled 
him, and his heart began to beat fast and 
loud. The meadow grass soaked him to 
the waist with dew. Soon he lost the 
path, and tore his way through the tan- 
gied hardhacks to the little — 
about the ruined mill. Here he pause 
and untied the gray cloth cover of the 
bamboo rod. it giimmered, and the 
reel buzzed like a great insect as he 
threaded the line through the metal 
guides. Walton had to stop now and 
then to take deep, long breaths. 

At last the line was stretched, and 
with chilled fingers, trembling from ex- 
citement, he selected from the fly-book 
three dainty, tempting flies—one ‘silver 
hackle,” a ‘white miller,’’ and a “‘royal 
coachman.” He moistened them with 
his lips, stretching the tight, coiled 
snells before he attached them to the 
‘“‘Jeader.” When all was right he bal- 
anced the supple rod in his nervous 
hands and stole toward the bank, where 
it shelved away to the silent, swirling 
pool beneath the outlet of the sluice. 

He stood there for a moment without 
moving. The water dripping from the 
dam seemed to beat a regular tattoo; a 
dog howled back there in the village, and 
a fox, prowling about the lower pond, 
yapped derisively. As he watched the 
dimpling, shifting surface beneath him, 
suddenly he started. There could be no 
doubt about it, that rush and plash and 
ripple meant a rise! 

G. Whillikens was feeding! 

Walton's heart seemed to be jumpin 
back of his throat and eyes as he raise 
the rod, gathered some slack from the 
slow clicking reel, and cast out to the 
middle of the pond. Too quick that 
time; he must let it float longer with the 
current, let it sink an inch or so, and 
draw it slowly. He had been too quick 


entirely. 
Another cast. Flash! chug! whip! 
whir! He had him! Boys and girls 


and fishermen! he had him! ‘The line 
cut the pool from right to left; the rod 
bent to the shape of a fishhook. What 
did the boy care for noise or caution 
now? He stumbled over the loose 
planks; he groaned when the line came 
toward him, and he could not gather it in 
fast enough as the great trout made for 
the opening of the sluiceway. Stop him 
he must. With the line twisted and 
snarled about his flogers he swung the 
rod sharply to the lefc, as if G. Whilli- 
kens had been a minnow. No rod of 
seven cunces could have stood the strain. 
There was a snap; the tip had broken 
short at the ferule, and the city boy 
eo way to one wild sob. Despairingly 

e followed the slackened line with his 
eye, and there, in the shallow right be- 
neath him, lay the huge fish, swaying 
from side to side, his back-fin out of 
water. He had turned him! 

Not a moment to think now! Walton 
dropped the rod, poised himself, and 
leaped, hands, knees, and elbows right 
down upon him. The fish struggled 
against his breast, slipped through the 
eager fingers, and was clasped again, this 
time more firmly; and, with the line 
trailing far behind him, Walton quickly 
clambered out of the pool, over the rocks 
and loose boards near the sluiceway, and 
did not stop till he was some thirty feet 
up the slope, where the cows had made a 
muddy, hoof-grooved path. 


⸗ 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—State some wise provision of 
Providence which you have noticed. Lit- 
tle Girl (after reflection)—Those awful 
big iron dogs folks have on their lawns 
can’t bite. 


A class of pupils being asked to men- 
tion the name of a ship in which the Pi)- 
grims came over, a little fellow enthu- 
siastically responded, ‘I know, teacher; 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” —Exchange. 


Yabsley—You say you wouldn’t marry 
any but a womanly women; but what is 
your idea of a womanly woman?’ Mudge 
—One who would think I was the smart- 
est man on earth.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


Gotrox has sent that wooden-headed 
son of his on an ocean voyage. I wonder 
what for?” “I understand somebody 
told him if there was anything in the boy 
the sea would bring it out.”—Bufalo 
Courier. 

Anarchists. Little Hthel—What is these 

Anarchist people talking about?’ Little 
Johnny—Why, they want everything 
everybody else has got, and they never 
wash theirselves. Little Zthel—Oh, I see! 
They is the little boys growed up.—Good 
News. 
Merchant—Did you deliver my mes- 
sage to Mr. Smith? Boy—No, sir; he 
was out, and the office was locked up. 
Merchant—Well, why didn’t you wait for 
him, as I told you? Boy—There was a 
notice on the door, saying ‘‘Return at 
once,” so [ came back as quick as I could. 
—Truth. 








Tue earlier symptoms of dyspepsia, 
heartburn, and occasional headaches, 
should not be neglected. Take Hood’s 





Sarssparilla to be cured. 
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WEST NEWTON 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and giris ins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific »chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesdsy’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swatnmore, PESN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JunNc- 
Tron and the West, 9.w A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SquarE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00. 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.06, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Branc#, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGK, 8.50, 9.00,:10. 0,11..0 A.M.;12.48.1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 
For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 

10.15 P. M. 





A.M.; 12.48, 
7.30, 8.15, 9.45 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For Ayer Junction and Fitcusure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MaRLBoROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


al time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily 5*8 ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894. 


-— Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week cope 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours ana arrives 
back at Boston about 4.80 P. M.on week days, and 
5.80 P. M.on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
opportunity to reach home in desirable season 

‘ter baving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles along the renowned North Snore, 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow's Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 


For Lynn, Week days1i.00 A. M., 6.00P.M. Sun- 
dave, 6.00 P.M. Return, leave Lynn, week days, 7.00 
A.M.,2.30P.M. Sundays,8.45 A.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
Island and: Beverly. Week deys, +9.30, *10.80 A. M., 
2.30 and *+6.15 P.M. Return, leave Beverly 7.00 A. M. 
2.30 and +7 P. M. Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 
at+11.45 A. M. 

Sundays for Marblehead. Leave Boston, 10.00 
A. M., 1.00 and 3.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead 9.40 
A. M., 3.40 and 4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, Baker’s Island and 
Beverly. +*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 100, *3.00 and *6.45 
see aoe, leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 

“* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblebead. + Does not go to Beverly. 

Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 

Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, 25 cents. 

Special rates for parties upon application to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 

W. A. McCrillis, General Manager. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA an containing 
under 














the papers written by her government 

pices, and panied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 














LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books. 


ALL-OVER-THE-V ORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By O.iver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as tw 
its delicious climate, its rainiess skice, —322 * 
nary testimonials of ancient grandeur revealing the 
artistic taste, the astnishing mechanical skill and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost iucredible difficulties 
that existed thousands «f yeas ego, would seem to 
furnish abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
— with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 








About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Junivs A. Patmgr. 8yo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this | ne, extend 
over a period of twenty years ano the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special, Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics baving been 
exhausted and a new edition demanded, the author 
hes taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the mcst cc mplete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym: astics in the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises have been 
added, etber with an analyticel chart of the sys- 
tem, » hich will be of great vaive to all etudents and 
teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 


The chief object of the autbor in writing this 
story is to show the great injustice of society towsrd 
women; the social ostracism that drives many 
unfortenate women of really noble qualities to a 
— Ms hopeless de — It is a ver pizonsly 

en story, snd w fake an ¢nvia 
among successful works of fiction, _ 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 


Matter, Ether and Metion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. Dogar, author of “The Tele 
phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,”’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, « bemistry and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
woich should be read by all interested in physies. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions. The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional! value and interest, as in ™m 
the author shows how —— is involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and points out that such } henomena all employ 
ave cal Energy in such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
sple to pbysical laws. He does not deny that such 
fanaa occur, he even admits that they some- 


Our deseriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








Te * 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson,Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 
Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 

Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Youngs 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 














Woman's Journal! Office, Boston, Mass. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
mast pay all arre 4,or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





THE LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY MEMO- 
RIAL MITE-BOXES. 

Officers of Suffrage Leagues and in- 
dividuals who have in their possession 
the Lucy Stone Birthday Memorial Mite- 
boxes will please forward the amounts 
found in the boxes on her birthday, Aug. 
13, to Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, treas- 
urer of the National-American W. 8. A., 
Warren, Ohio, as per instructions printed 
on every box. Send a check, or money 
order, and name and address to Mrs. 
Upton in the letter enclosing the sum 
collected. 





7 — 


AN APPEAL TO THE M. V. CONVENTION. 


Before acting upon woman suffrage, we 
respectfully ask each member of the New 
York Constitutional Convention to weigh 
the following considerations : 

The politics of the State of New York 
have been, ever since the days of Aaron 
Burr, a synonyme for corruption. An 
illiterate element, mostly of foreign 
birth, has dominated its cities, and, 
through the cities, the State. The attempt 
to check municipal misgovernment by 
placing New York city under the control 
of boards appointed by the State Legis- 
lature, has demoralized the latter, and 
made local corruption general and all- 
pervasive. Today it is difficult to con- 
ceive of anything worse or more scandal- 
ous than the political condition of New 
York city, as shown by recent investiga- 
tions. Misgovernment has become sys- 
tematic and chronic, and apparently 
incurable. It is not exaggeration to say 
that the cities of New York State are ruled 
by the baser elements of society. 

This state of things is neither tempo- 
rary nor accidental. It naturally arises 
from the suffrages of an ignorant and 
depraved constituency, manipulated by 
demagogues. The cure mast bein accord- 
ance with the cause. New York politics 
can only be reformed by reforming the vot- 
ing constituency. 

The constituency can only be reformed 
in one of two ways: Either the ignorant 
and depraved voters who now turn the 
scale and decide the majorities must be 
excluded, or some more enlightened and 
moral class of voters must be added to 
the body politic as a counterpoise. 

But the Constitutional Convention ap- 
parently does not propose to do either the 
one or the other. 

Let us look at these two alternatives: 
The difficulty of excluding a large body 
of voters from the exercise of a vested 
right legally conferred, is very great. 
especially in view of the fact that a ma- 
jority of votes must be had for the pro- 
vision that would exclude. Moreover, 
the sense of personal wrong which 
would be aroused in the class excluded 
would become a perpetual source of irri- 
tation and danger. 

But the present voters are only one-half 
of the adult population. The othe r half 
are excluded on the ground of sex. Now 
assuming, for the sake of the argument, 
that as large a proportion of the disfran- 
chised women, as of the men who now 
vote, are unfit to vote wisely, the fact 
remains that among the women there ex- 
ists a vast number of educated, patriotic, 
intelligent, faithful, responsible persons, 
much larger, even in New York city, 
than all the hoodlum voters who now 
decide and degrade municipal and State 
elections. In other words, to place the 
ballot in the hands of such women as can 
comply with stringent qualifications of 
character and intelligence, would more 
than outnumber all the illiterate and de- 
praved male voters, and would put the 
control of both parties into the hands of 
the better element of society. 

And yet, so far as we know, it has not 
even been proposed in the New York 
Constitutional Convention to enlarge the 
voting constituency on a basis of educa- 
tion, or property, or character. Is it too 
late to make that demand? Why should 
not the great body of New York women 
of American birth and breeding, trained 
in our schools, members of our churches, 
anchored in happy homes, be empowered 
to help good men rescue the government 
from mercenary politicians, venal judges, 
brutal saloonists and bribed policemen? 

Will the Outlook, the Nation, and Har- 
per’s Weekly tell us why? Or, if no svffi- 
cient reason exists, will they not move 
for a change in the right direction? 





Oh, that the members of the New York 
Constitational Convention would rise to 
the level of their great opportunity—the 
greatest that any body of men in any 
country has ever had! Let them add to 
the voting constituency of the Empire 
State hundreds of thousands of intelli- 
gent, moral, responsible, law-abiding 
American citizens, who will vote not only 
as a right, but as a duty, for the protec- 
tion of their homes and the welfare of 
their country. U. B. B. 


— — — t— 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS FOR INSANE 
WOMEN, 


The Board of Directors of the Western 
State Hospital for the Insane, at Staunton, 
Va., has elected Dr. Chertsey Hopkins, a 
daughter of Dr. B. A. Hopkins, of Warm 
Springs, Bath Co., Va., to fill the 
vacancy on the medical staff of the hos- 
pital, occasioned by the resignation of 
Dr. Callie Haines, now Mrs. J. H. Bader. 

The Board passed a resolution express- 
ing their appreciation ofand thanks to Dr. 
Haynes ‘“‘for the faithful, patient, able 
and conscientious discharge of her duties 
as a medical officer of this hospital, and 
certify that her services for three years 
among the female patients have been very 
beneficial to them and gratifying to the 
Board.” 

Dr. Hopkins, who was selected from 
the eleven women physicians applying 
for the place, graduated at the Hollins 
Institute in Roanvke, taught school at 
Warm Springs, where she is a great 
favorite, for several years, and then 
attended lectures at the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia, where she 
graduated last spring in a class of fifty- 
two, of whom eight were from the South. 
She is one of a talented and progressive 
family. Her sister, Mixs Irene, is a 
trained nurse of reputation; another 
younger sister, Miss Ora, will probably 
take the medical course; and a brother, 
Frank, is now half way through his 
course in the same profession. An older 
sister, Miss Nannette, has for five years 
been principal of the Agnes Scott Insti- 
tute, at Decatur, Ga., which, in a short 
time, has reached an attendance of 300 
pupils. 

The election of Miss Hopkins has 
started anew the agitation for the em- 
ployment of a woman physician in each 
of the hospitals for the insane in Virginia. 

The Richmond Dispatch, in an editorial 
upon the subject, says: 


Public sentiment in Virginia is steadily 
growing in favor of the reform that we 
advocate, and which has been succegs- 
fully inaugurated at Staunton. And it 
will make greater strides now than ever, 
since it has become possible to secure 
well qualified female physicians from the 
ranks of our Virginia peo »:. 


The Staunton News says: 


There is one more step to take in this 
matter before we reach the proper level, 
and that is to put all male physicians in 
the male wards, and leave none but 
female physicians, subject only to the 
superintendent, in the female wards. It 
will take less time and labor to bring this 
about than the advance already made. 
After it is accomplished, people will 
wonder that any other system should 
ever bave prevailed. 


The Staunton Vindicator, which, with 
the News, has ably and persistently ad- 
vocated women physicians for insane 
women, quotes the above, and shows 
something of the struggle that is going 
on in Virginia to secure a needed reform. 
It says: 


That ‘tone more step” will most cer- 
tainly be taken, and there will be no 
relaxation of effort on the purt of the 
friends of that step until itis taken. In 
the meantime let us look at another step 
that needs to be taken. One of the 
strongest, indeed the very strongest argu- 
ment used by the opponents of the 
woman physician bill, inside and outside 
of the Legislature, has been that such a 
bill should not be compulsory; that it 
should be left to the discretion of the 
boards. Well, it has been left to the 
discretion of the boards for now about 
four years. About four years ago the 
enlightened board of the Western Luna- 
tic Asylum elected a woman physician. 
Since then the board has re-elected her 
once or twice, and increased her salary. 
Has any board of any other asylum in the 
State in those four years followed the 
example of the Western board? Not 
one! On the contrary, at each meeting 
of the Legislature since, there have been 
furnished from the inside of those asy- 
lums, from the male medical staffs, argu- 
mente, letters, and oral protests against 
the employment of women physicians in 
insane asylums. It is fair to infer that 
the antagonistic opinions of the male 
medical staft dominated those boards, and 
will continue so todo. A few weeks ago 
the woman physician at the Western 
State Hospital here resigned. She did so 
to marry a very prominent educator of 
Staunton, who preferred that she should 
be at the head of his household to hold- 
ing an official position elsewhere. Last 
week her successor was elected. The 
directors elected a competent woman 
physician to fill her place, an election 
which was approved by the superin- 
tendent. Is anybody hopeful enough to 
believe that this renewed exam) le will 
he followed by the boards of the other 
Virginia hospitals for the insane? This 





reform is only to be accomplished by 
public opinion crystallized into the more 
palpable form of a Jaw, and no effort will 
be relaxed by its friends until there is a 
law on the State statute books providing 
for women physicians in every insane 
asylum in e State where there are 
women patients, and such women physi- 
cians to be on precisely the same offcial 
footing on the medical staff as the male 
assistant physicians are. 

The WOMAN's JOURNAL congratulates 
the women of Virginia upon what has 
already been accomplished, and hopes 
that the desired measure will be carried 
at the next session of the Legislature. 

F. M.A. 
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MARRIED BY A WOMAN MINISTER. 


While Rev. Anna Shaw was speaking 
in New York, last fall, she was listened 
to with great delight by many, and espe- 
clally by a young German lady, who 
declared she would certainly have only a 
woman minister perform the service when 
she came to be married. But learning 
that Dr. Shaw was in Kansas, and would 
not be likely to return to the East at the 
time desired, she looked about for another 
ordained woman. Through Mrs. Blake, 
probably, she discovered that Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford was residing at 336 West 
5lst Street, New York, and sought her 
assistance. The result was that, on July 
21, 1894, Mr. Carl Ernst Theodore Straock 
and Miss Christiana Louise Volkens were 
united in marriage by Rev. Mrs. Hana- 
ford, and on Aug. 4, 1894, the bride’s 
sister came to the same parlor, and Mr. 
Armin Bruno Carl David Eichler was 
married to Mrs. Johanna Catherina Filian, 
nee Volkens, by the above-named woman 
minister. 

On June 20, 1894, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford 
went out to Glen Ridge, N. J., and cffici- 
ated at the marriage of Mr. Edward Frith- 
lot Linquist and Miss Annah Ayres. She 
had christened the bridegroom twenty- 
two years before, while she was pastor 
in New Haven, Conn. These parties were 
all educated, cultured persons, who were 
abundantly able to decide for themselves 
without prejudice, and were evidently 
entirely satisfied with their marriage by 
a woman minister. H. B. B. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Annie Thomson Nettleton has re- 
signed her position in Vassar College, to 
become presiding officer of Guilford Cot- 
tage, at the Women’s College of the West- 
ern Reserve University. 


Miss Florence Walker, of Le Roy, N. V., 
who has taken her degree of Bachelor of 
Literature this year at Chicago University, 
has been offered a fellowship in the Uni- 
versity worth $600 annually. 


Miss Florence M. Cronise, for three 
years professor of modern languages in 
Otterbein University, Westerville, O., 
will go to the west coast of Africa next 
October, and engage in missionary work. 


Miss Graybiel, late lady principal of 
Hiram College, and Miss Frost, of the 
class of ‘94, at Hiram, will go to India as 
missionaries in September, Miss Graybiel 
returning to work from which she has 
been absent some years. 


Miss Evangeline Hathaway, of Wood- 
fords, Me., a Wellesley graduate, will 
make an extensive tour through Europe 
this summer, and next winter will take a 
course of study at Oxford University, 
England, for her second degree. 


Miss Kate M. Edwards, a Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate, of the class of ’88, has 
been appointed Associate Professor of 
Greek in Wellesley College. During the 
first year after graduation Miss Edwards 
held a fellowship at Bryn Mawr, and from 
1889 to 1893 was instructor in Greek at 
Wellesley. She has been taking a gradu- 
ate course at Cornell during the past 
year, and expects to take the examinations 
for the doctorate in September next. 


Prof. Helen R. Martin, of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, is taking her second 
Old World tour, studying art and archi- 
tecture. Prof. Clara A. Nelson, on her 
fourth European trip, is making a study 
of French literature. She will remain a 
year. Miss Elizabeth E. Troeger, of the 
department of art, will spend the ensuing 
year in Paris, in the study of her profes- 
sion. Two instructors, Miss Grace Stan- 
ley and Louis Dole, are at the University 
of Chicago, taking post-graduate work. 


Zion’s Herald, in its report of the Bos- 
ton University Convocation, says: 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, the dis- 
tinguished daughter of Lucy Stone, and 
editor of the WOMAN's JOURNAL, rep- 
resented the College of Liberal Arts with 
a speech which charmed and enthused 
every member of the convocation. She 
said that Boston University was fortunate 
in baving Harvard College near by as a 
lightning-rod to draw off the rich men’s 
sons, who came to college only because it 
was fashionable todoso. The speaker ex- 
horted the alumni to be loyal to their 
Alma Mater, and to do everything in 
their power to build up the University. 





After years of meritorious and faithful 
service, Mrs. Ida F. Kenyon, A. M., has 
resigned the professorship of modern lan- 
guages in Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. Y., on account of failing health. Pro- 
fessor Kenyon is the widow of the late 
President Kenyon, founder and first pres- 
ident of the University, and has for forty 
years given her time and splendid abili- 
ties to the upbuilding of the University. 
The vacancy has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Martha B. Saunders, 
of Westerly, R. L., a lady of scholarly 
attainments and an accomplished linguist. 

A systematic course of instruction in 
library management is offered in the 
Maine State College. Prof. Harriet Con- 
verse Fernald, who enjoys the distinction 
of being the only woman member of a 
college faculty in this State, and who is a 
graduate of the first class in the New 
York Library School, is to have charge 
of this course in library economy. Lec- 
tures will be given by librarians and 
others on various phases of library work. 
Migs Fernald has had experience as a cata- 
loguer and classifier in several large 
libraries in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. 
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A LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION. 


CHICAGO, JULY 31, 1894. 
Editor Woman's Journal : 

Aug. 13, the birthday anniversary of 
Lucy Stone, will be commemorated in 
Chicago by a joint memorial at Willard 
Hall, at The Temple, at 3 P. M., in 
which all of the local Suffrage Associ- 
ations and the W. C. T. U. Franchise De- 
partments of Cook County will take 
part. 

As most of the West Side societies have 
been using the Lucy Stone mite-boxes, 
we thought it advisable to issue a general 
invitation to the admirers of this great 
and good woman to honor her memory 
in the manner most acceptable to her, 
i. e., by helping the cause to which she 
gave her life. 

Certainly, help is most needed in the 
way of funds in Kansas. If we help 
the Kansas women in their present strug- 
gle for citizenship, we are pushing for- 
ward the work in our own State when 
the time comes for a constitutional 
amendment; and then no doubt we shall 
need the help of the Kansas women in 
Illinois. 

Any one desiring to help the Kansas 
women in the name of Lucy Stone, can 
send or give any amount (no matter how 
small) to Mrs. Minnie Barker Horning, 
The Temple, Room 1116, or on Aug. 13, 
at the birthday celebration. All money 
so received (unless otherwise designated) 
will be sent to Kansas, one-half in the 
name of the Franchise Department of the 
W. C. T. U. of Cook County, and the 
other half to the treasurer of the Illinois 
E. 8. A., toward the redemption of the 
$50 pledge made by our Association to 
the Kansas campaign. This will be an 
excellent opportunity to help the Kansas 
women, and we trust our Illinois workers 
will avail themselves of it. 

Any local E. S. A. or local W. C. T. 
U. having a franchise department can 
participate in this memorial by hav- 
ing present its president or franchise 
auperintendent, as the case may be, on 
August 13, and by sending notices to 
its members. There will be some good 
speakers on the program. 

We trust that the Chicago readers of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Column will 
be present, and give what financial aid 
they can. All can help a little. 

Of course we are aware that August is 
the general vacation month, and many of 
our best workers are away ; but let us all 
do the best we can. 

Marry A. BENNETT. 

288 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ii. 
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A PICNIC AT SILVER LAKE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Suffrage Club of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, invited the Akron and Kent clubs 
to unite with them in a picnic on June 
23. It was held at Silver Lake. Seventy- 
five or eighty responded to the invita- 
tion. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Mrs. June E. Davis, president 
of the Cuyahoga Falls Club. 

Toasts and responses followed: “Wo- 
men as Voters,’ Mrs. Katherine B. Clay- 
pole; ‘‘Women of Ohio,” Rev. Dr. W. 
A. Davidson; ‘‘Women in Politics,” W. 
W. Warner, editor Cuyahoga Falls Re- 
porter; The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world,” Prof. E. W. Claypole of 
Buchtel College; ‘‘How to get the most 
satisfactory teachers for our public 
schools,” Mrs. Alice G. Warner; ‘‘Why 
I favor Woman Suffrage,” Mrs. E. F. 
Jewett; ‘‘Women as Ministers,” Rev. W. 
J. Wilson; ‘‘At the polls,” Mrs. Long- 
coy; ‘Our picnic; what shall the harvest 
be?” Rev. D. M. Lewis; ‘\Jemima’s Opin- 
ion,” an original poem, by Mrs. Alice E. 
Richards. 





— * 


The responses were heartily enjoyed, 
a delightful time was had by all, and the 
picnic was declared asuccess. 0. 4. p. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
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WHAT WOMEN Say. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, in the Boston 
Transcript, says: 


Politics is simply and solely the man. 
agement of the affairs which belong to 
women and men. There is not a solj 
branch of politics, from street-clean 
to war, which does not concern one sex 
fully as much as the other, and in regard 
to which, therefore, one should haye 
Soe right to speak legally as the 
other. 


Alice L. Woodbridge, in the American 
Federationist, says: 


Woman’s sense of justice is stronger 
than man’s, and the only hope for improy- 
ing the condition of the toilera lies jn 
convincing woman of the injustice she ig 
doing through submission to present con. 
ditions. It is to the interest of both sexes 
that women shall organize. Organize our 
working-women and we reorganize socj- 
ety. Working-men have never given to 
women the attention which should be 
given them in this direction. Until wom- 
en are well organized there is little hope 
of success among organizations of men. 
The trades union should begin with the 
household. 


Mrs. Nettie Ransford, in the Fastern 
Star, says: 


We are told that the door is open for 
woman in any direction she may wish to 
enter, and the statement is accepted as 
correct; but ‘‘proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” and she has but to try for 
admission to learn that instead of stand- 
ing wide open, it is just ajar, and it will 
require perseverance and a s y push 
to open it sufficiently wide to allow her 
to pass beyond the threshold. 


At the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Embury Memorial Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 12, Rev. W. W. Bowdish, 
D. D., the pastor, invited two of our elect 
women to make addresses. Mrs. Clinton 
B. Fisk spoke effectively. Miss Frances 
E. Willard, who was also invited, ex- 
pressed regret at her inability to be 
present, in a characteristic letter, from 
which the following is an extract: 

It is like a good and gifted Methodist 
minister to think that a woman might 
speak at the laying of a corner-stone. 

any other good men would perhaps do 
the same if they had enough sanctified 
imagination to think of it; but they do 
not seem to be gifted that way—and 
more’s the pity. It would be especially 
pleasant to me to comply with your gen- 
erous suggestion except for the fact that 
my predetermined engagements require 
my presence elsewhere at the date you 
name; indeed, it is quite impossible for 
me to be in Brooklyn this summer. [ 
beg of you, do not let the event of laying 
the corner-stone pass without having a 
woman in it—not in the corner-stone, but 
in the ceremonies. ‘All selfishness is 
from beneath, all loving-kindness is from 
above.”’ If men had the Christian imagi- 
nation that would enable them to put 
themselves in the place of women, they 
would give us all we want—which is, an 
undisputed right to become everything 
good that it is in our power to be, and to 
do everything good that it is in our power 
to do. 
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WHAT MEN SAY, 





Rev. Charles G. Ames, Boston, in 8 
recent sermon, says: 


When the whole record of the nine 
teenth century is made UP. it will appear 
that there were never before so many 
useful and beautiful lives; never before 
80 many willing helpers In every good 
work ; never before so great a number of 
men and women loyal to truth, and loving 

oodness for its own sake. They are 

ound in all religious sects, and outside of 

them ; they are to be met with every day, 
and in every place. They sweeten and 
brighten ten thousand homes, and carry 
porte ty the cheer and inspiration of 
good-will and good works. They are the 
2* * the earth and the light of the 
world. 


Hon. D. F. Miller, in the Iowa House of 
Representatives, says: 


“The War of the Revolution was 
brought about by the same system that in 
the present day prohibits women from the 
polis. It is tyranny to tax without repre 
sentation. hen I look over this | 
and see the millions of taxpayers who 
are not represented, like Jeflerson 
tremble for my country.” 


Henry George, in “The Heart of the 
Social Problem,” says: 


We make a great mistake in depri 

one sex of voice in public matters, 

we could in no way so increase the at 
tention, the intelligence and the devo 
tion which may be brought to the solu 
tion of social problems as by enfranchit 
ing our women. Even if, in a rudef 
state of society, the intelligence of one 
sex suffices for the management of com 
mon interests, the vastly more intricate 
delicate and important questions wh 
the progress of civilization makes 
public moment, require the intelligence 
of women as of men; and that we never 
can obtain until we interest them in pub 
lic affairs. And I have come to believé 
that very much of the inattentiod, 
the flippancy, the want of conscience 
which we see manifested in regard t0 
public matters of the greatest moment, 
arises from the fact that we debar our 
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women from taking their proper part in 
these matters. 

Rev. E. P. Adams, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
gays: 

The string is a part of the bow. Tha 
two blades make one pair of shears. 
Useless are bow and string until con- 
oined. Useless are the shears-blades 
until the rivet enables them to work to- 
gether toward one end, though in seeming 
opposition. He who shall continue much 
longer to leave woman out as a co-operat- 
ing factor in government, may as well, 
for consistency’s sake, unrivet all his 
shears, consigning one blade to the gar- 
ret and the other to the cellar, on the 
plea that each should be ‘‘kept in its own 
sphere.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., AUG. 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

The time for action on our amendment 
in the convention has at last come, and 
our prospects of success are very bright. 
It will be remembered that at a meeting 
of the suffrage committee, held some 
time ago, it was decided to report ad- 
versely on all suffrage amendments by a 
vote of thirteen to four. Another meet- 
ing of the committee was held last week. 
At this there was an excited debate, which 
resulted in the unanimous decision to 
report in favor of a discussion of the 
amendment of the Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, 
which has been already given, and which 
provides that the question, ‘Shall the 
word ‘male’ be stricken from the Constitu- 
tion?” be submitted to the voters as a 
separate amendment. 

The proceedings in convention are thus 
described in detail by the New York 
Times: 

“Mr. Goodell, of Syracuse, chairman of 
the committee, explained that by an 
agreement between friends and oppo- 
nents of the subject the chief debate 
would be upon Mr. Tucker’s amendment, 
taking the decision of the question of 
woman suffrage off the shoulders of the 
convention, and imposing it upon the 
shoulders of the voters at the November 
election. 

‘‘The convention adopted his suggestion 
that the Tucker proposition be considered 
as a special order next Wednesday night, 
Aug. 8. All the other propositions on 
this subject were then killed by the con- 
vention, except that of Mr. Bigelow, 
authorizing the Legislature to confer the 
right of suffrage, and Mr. McKinstry’s 
authorizing women to vote in villages. 

‘On motion of Mr. Alvord it was or- 
dered that the suffrage question shall be 
debated Wednesday evening and each 
succeeding evening until disposed of. 

‘President Choate suggested that the 
debate should be limited. 

‘“‘Mr. McMillan moved that the Com- 
mittee on Rules be directed to report a 
limit. 

‘Mr. Bowers protested that no limit of 
time shou!d be made until it was apparent 
that debate was being abused. After 
some discussion it was decided not to limit 
debate. 

“Judge Gideon J. Tucker, of New 
York, who put in a minority report from 
the Committee on Suffrage, says, among 
other things, that the suffragists have 
presented memorials in favor of striking 
out the word ‘male’ from 171 449 women 
and 119,000 men, besides those presented 
by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, amounting to 73,000, both men 
and women. In addition, the State 
Grange and the labor unions have indorsed 
the request, making a total of 624,909 
petitioners.” 

The report reviews the question of 
suftrage in this State from its establish- 
ment, and says, in part: 

As negro suffrage was separately sub- 
mitted, in 1869, the undersigned proposes 
that woman suftrage shall now be sub- 
mitted, without decision on the part of the 
convention, without expressing to the 
voters any preference, and simply by an 
act of deference toward our constituency, 
of a matter which belungs to them alone 
to determine. 

Notwithstanding the absolute rejection 
by your Suffrage Committee of the propo- 
sition to follow this precedent, and to 
consult our constituency, the under- 
signed cannot believe that this convention 
will refuse to the mothers, wives, sisters 
and daughters of its members the same 
measure of opportunity and equality 
which its predecessor so freely gave 
twenty-five years ago to the colored men 
of New York. He cannot believe that it 
will deny this great referendum. The 
numerical strength who have addressed 
you is a testimony of the remarkable in- 
tellectual and educational progress of our 
women within the past generation. 

It shows that, since the last previous 
convention, women in this country have 
emerged from purely domestic occupa- 
tions and have cume to participate largely 
in the affairs of the world. They now 
partake of the activity of literary, scien- 
tific, artistic, industrial and business con- 
cerns of human life. They have advanced 
by every path so rapidly and successfully 
as to revolutionize, at the end of the cen- 
tury, the ideas as to their place and 
duiies which prevailed at its beginning, 
aud it is but natural that this remarkable 





approximation toward equality with men 
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in social and civil conditions, should have 
induced aspirations for equality in civil 
powers and functions. 

Yet the claim is persisently made that, 
as a mass, the women of this State do not 
desire this concession. Unfortunately, 
our political system does not afford, at 
this time, any means of determining with 
absolute certainty whether they do or 
do not. Their wishes can oy be in- 
ferred from the memorials which have 
been here presented, in which the mem- 
bers who ask for suffrage are in propor- 
tion of twenty to every one who has ina 
similar way declined it. 

Since we cannot submit this question 
to them at an election, and because a 
final decision upon the acts and proposals 
of this convention can only be given by 
the male voters, who authorized and 
elected it, the test whether women do 
desire the ballot or not must be had by 
conferring upon them the power to use it 
or to refuse and neglect it, in their own 
discretion. But the fact that this con- 
vention was chosen by, and directly rep- 
resents Only the male citizens of the 
State, should, in the opinion of the un- 
dersignoed, be held to impose upon it the 
duty of giving its constitutents the op- 
portuuity to bestow upon females, or to 
refuse to them at the polls, a participa- 
tion in the rights they themselves enjoy. 
The earnestness and the magnitude of the 
appeal they have made to us not only 
justify but demand such a course. 

Your correspondent reached Albany 
yesterday, and has heard the most en- 
couraging accounts from Mrs. Greenleaf. 
Mr. Lauterbach, Judge Titus and other 
friends have made a canvass of the con- 
vention, with hopeful results. By a typo- 
graphical error, I was made, in my last 
letter, to give an incorrect statement of 
the number of votes required to carry an 
amendment in the convention. One hun- 
dred and seventy-five delegates were 
elected to the convention, not one hun- 
dred and ninety five, as erroneously stated ; 
and eighty-eight, one more than half of 
the number elected, is the constitutional 
majority of votes required to pass any 
measure. There is every reason to hope 
that this number can be obtained. Many 
women, from all parts of the State, are 
expected to be here when the debate 
Opens tomorrow night. Probably several 
eveniugs will be occupied by the discus- 
sion, as many members have signified 
their intention of speaking on the ques- 
tion, and the result can haraly be reached 
until some time next week. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


NANCY LEWERS. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

Her gentle deeds have uttered forth her praise 
These sixty summers, yet our hearts are 

stirred ’ 
To swell the gracious concord with some word 
Melod:ous of the beauty of her ways, 
The wioning gentleness of tone and phrase 
And soft inflection, when her voice we heard; 
The kindly services her hands conferred ; 
The patient cheer of solitary days. 


Little she craved of all the world bestows; 
Long was her ’prenticeship to grief and pain; 
But joyful la ors followed her release, 
Her thorn of sorrow blussomed to a rose; 
Life’s fallow field waxed fair with golden grain, 
And earth grew bright with promises cf peace. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

— — 

CHARLES FIELD, one of Charlestown’s 
old and well-known citizens, died at an 
early hour on Monday morning at his 
home, 47 Sever Street, after a long ill- 
ness, at the age of sixty-four years. Fail- 
ing health compelled him to retire from 
active life some time ago but prior to 
that time he was a familiar figure on the 
streets, and his pleasant smile and always 
genial manner will be missed by those 
who were his associates in business and 
political life. Mr. Field was a native of 
Dorchester, his birthplace being in that 
section known as Field’s Corner, which 
takes its name from his family. He was 
an earnest friend of woman suffrage. 

— 


BERTRAND WHITTIER WILSON, son of 
Samuel Stearns and Ellen Lois Whittier 
Wilson, died on July 8, aged twenty-seven 
years, five months and nineteen days, at 
his mother’s residence, Pine Cliff Cottage, 
Dedham, after only a week’s illness. His 
father was one of Charlestown’s best- 
known citizens, and was for many years 
principal of the Winthrop School, a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, prom- 
inent in Masonic and Odd Fellows’ circles, 
and for two years representative in the Leg- 
islature. His mother, a cousin of the poet 
Whittier,isa well known teacher. Bertrand 
W. Wilson graduated from the Chauncy 
Hall School, in the English department, in 
1886, ‘‘with extraordinary proficiency.” 
He was fitted for that school under his 
mother’s careful training. It was Mr. 
Wilson’s intention to be a teacher, for 
which profession he had exceptional gifts 
and hereditary inclination. He has as- 
sisted his mother in her school. If his 
life had not so early ended he would have 
made his mark as a teacher. His fragile 
body was not sufficiently strong for his 
quick and alert mind. His gentlemanly 
manner, refined character, affectionate 











nature, and bright mind made him a favor- 
ite with all who knew him. The sym- 
pathy of many friends will be given to 
the grief-stricken mother, now left alone 
in her home, deprived of her only son. 





E.iza E. CAMPBELL, wife of the late 
Oliver C. Fisher, of Newton, Mass., form- 
erly of Henniker, N. H., died at Passaic, 
N.J., July 3. Born of intelligent, vigor- 
ous parentage, she early took an active 
part in every prominent t>pic, religious, 
political or philanthropic, and kept up her 
reading and interest through all her event- 
ful life. She will be remembered by 
kindly, genial words and quiet acts of 
sympathy and charity, for which she was 
everywhere and always noted. Her home 
was a haven of rest for the weary and 
heart-broken, and her hands were always 
busy in dispensing comforts to the needy. 
She bore her years so well that her death 
comes like the fall of a pillar, shocking 
by its suddenness and the emptiness such 
a loss leaves in the lives of those who 
loved her. Her large family will ever 
cherish the memory of one who, amid all 
the perplexities and pleasures of life, 
sought to cheer and guide them safely. 


¥. 
— — 


JONATHAN BUTTERFIELD a tried and 
faithful friend of woman suffrage and 
temperance, died June 27, at his home in 
West Medford. He had been suffering 
for some time from the grippe, which 
left him in such a weakened condition 
that he could not rally. Throughout his 
illness he exhibited the lovely, gentle 
spirit for which he was noted. The trib- 
utes paid to his memory were so deserved 
that those who gathered to pay the last 
sad rites could but rejoice that they had 
been privileged to know him. Mr. But- 
terfleld was a man of integrity and up- 
rightness, with a keen sense of right, 
grounded in firmest principle; was de- 
voted to all reforms, and grappled with 
evils as only a brave, true man can. His 
beloved wife, sister of the late Charles H. 
Codman, is the last surviving member of 
his family. From earliest childhood they 
were associates, and their lives were so in- 
terwoven that with the thought of one the 
other is mingled. Three beautiful grown 
children have been taken from them, and 
in their sore grief they have tenderly clung 
to each other. Modest and unostentatious, 
Jonathan Butterfield lived beyond the 
alloted three score and ten years, yet 
every moment of his life was filled with 
benefit and blessing to the world. 

— — 

Mrs. LETTrE A. TRENT, who died last 
month at her home in Chicago, was one 
of the most prominent colored women in 
this country, and her death was a loss 
not only to her family and friends, but to 
her race. She was a woman of fine cul- 
ture, noble ambitions and executive abil- 
ity, thoroughly trained in elocution and 
physical culture. She addressed numer- 
ous audiences in Texas and Tennessee a 
few years ago, and was received with 
great enthusiasm. Among the honors 
conferred upon her was a gold medal, 
awarded at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1887, at 
a general conference of the African M. E. 
Church, in recognition of her fine talent 
asareader. She was greatly interested in 
the education and progress of her race, and 
hoped to establish a school of art, music 
and elocution for the benefit of students of 
limited means. She became widely known 
through her efforts to obtain recognition 
for colored women at the World’s Fair; 
and although she did not succeed in hav- 
ing a colored woman put at the head of 
the exhibits made by colored people, her 
claim was courteously recognized by Mrs. 
Palmer, and she was indorsed by Mrs. 
Logan, Mrs. Trautman and others. She 
was also active in philanthropic and 
church work. Mrs. Trent was only thirty 
years of age, and leaves a husband and 
three little ones. 

— — 

Mrs. S4RAu L. FRASER. Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford has been called to part with 
a dear sister, Mrs. Fraser, who died in 
Beverly, Mass., on the 9th ult, aged fifty- 
four years. She left a husband and four 
children. The husband, an excellent man, 
is nearly blind; and a daughter, about 
twenty years of age, has been ill since 
April, and is not expected to recover. 
Mrs. Fraser has been feeble for years, 
and was not able to bear the accumula- 
tion of sorrows, 80 she passed to the land 
where the inhabitant shall not say, “I 
am sick.” She leaves many warm friends 
in Beverly and Boston, where she re- 
sided for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. They mourn her loss, and will ever 
cherish her memory. She was a daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. George W. Coffin, of 
Nartucket, and was married to Mr. 
Joseph Fraser in 1860. Many students 
of the Nantucket schools, now wide- 
ly scattered, will remember her as 
a favorite fellow-student, prompt in reci- 
tation, brilliant in repartee, and always 
ready to assist in any enterprise. Those 





were her characteristics all her days, 
though they were mostly spent in the 
home circle, where she was untiring as a 
faithful wife and mother. She passed 
away in exceeding peace, bidding a per- 
sonal farewell to each member of her 
family, and expressing her entire trust in 
that Infinite Love which assures us of 
life and immortality. H. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Argles, a daughter of the late Dean 
of Peterboro, Eng., has been elected one 
of the poor law guardians of the city, the 
first woman ever chosen to that office. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kingsbury, in discuss- 
ing the question why women do not marry, 
says that the principal reason is because 
of the financial situation in which many 
wives are kept. 


Jerusalem Road boasts an anti-woman 
suffrage club, which holds frequent meet- 
ings. Mrs. Henry M. Whitney is the 
president of this club. The last meeting 
was held Saturday afternoon, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Bryant, in Cohasset, and was 
well attended by society ladies of Jeru- 
salem Road and Cobasset.— Boston Herald. 


Women of Eaton, Wisconsin, circulated 
a petition that the business houses should 
be closed on Sunday ; scarcely half a dozen 
persons refused to sign it. When pre- 
sented to the business men they found 
them not only ready but anxious for an 
opportunity to secure for themselves a 
day of rest. 


Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson is arranging 
the details of the home department for 
the food exposition which is to be held 
in Boston in October. Mrs. Richardson 
has been given carte blanche to secure 
the very best lecturers, and all that 
money and talent can do will be done to 
make this home department an educa- 
tional influence that shall long be felt in 
New England. 


Judge Nathan Cree, of Kansas City, 
Kan., one of the ablest lawyers in the 
West, and a Democrat, has in press a 
work on sufirage, in which he takes strong 
ground for woman’s complete enfran- 
chisement, and gives unanswerable rea- 
sons for its justice and expediency. Judge 
Cree is a ripe scholar and a careful stu- 
dent of all social questions. He changed 
his views on suffrage as a result of care- 
ful study of social questions, and in writ- 
ing his able book on the Initiative and 
Referendum.— Kansas Advocate. 


In June last, the engineer of the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, S. C. 
Randall, deserted his wife and two chil- 
dren and sailed for South America. Mr. 
Logan Carlisle, chief clerk of the depart- 
ment, promptly removed his name from 
the list of employees and appointed Mrs. 
Randall to a position as copyist in the 
Second Auditor’s office, at a salary of $55 
per month. While she before enjoyed a 
bare existence, she was given an opportu- 
nity to live and comfortably support her 
children, a boy of thirteen and a daughter 
of ten years. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, to be held at 
Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 3-7, promises to 
be one of unusual interest. The varied 
program includes some of the ablest men 
in the United States as speakers. Among 
the questions to be discussed are ‘‘Medi- 
cine as a Career for Women Hygienically 
Considered,” and ‘‘Is Newspaper Work a 
Healthful Occupation for Women?” 
Whether the women whose experience 
has tested these questions are to be heard 
from does not appear in such announce- 
ments of the meeting as have reached us. 


Thefifth Inter-parliamentary PeaceCon- 
ference is to meet at The Hague on Sept. 
3. It is to last three days. Men eminent 
in all the European Parliaments are ex- 
pected to be present. The committee of 
organization consists of seven members 
of the Dutch Parliament. Dr. A. van 
Naaman van Eemnes, president of the 
Lower House, and Dr. J. G. Gleichman, 
president of the Upper House, are mem- 
bers of the committee. It is gratifying 
that international peace conferences are 
now more frequent than those of a mili- 
tary nature. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week con- 
tains An Appeal to the N. Y. Conven- 
tion Christian Endeavorers for Woman 
Suffrage, White Sisters in Africa, Women 
Physicians for Indian Women, Empress 
Catharine’s Girlhood, Plucky Miss Mur- 
phy, Margaret W. Campbell’s Autobiog- 
raphy concluded, Mrs. Mehitable Baker 
on The Outlook, Edith Thomas’s Protest, 
In Memoriam, Married by a Woman Min- 
ister, What Women Say, What Men Say, 
Lucy Stone’s Birthday Celebration in 
Chicago, Story, Poetry, Humorous Anec- 
dotes, College Women, Texas Plan of 
Work, Memorial Mite- Boxes, Our New 
York Letter, and great variety of short 








editorials and news items. 


There have been presented to the New 
York Constitutional Convention memo- 
rials in favor of striking out the word 
maleꝰ from 171,449 women and 119,004 
men, besides those presented by the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperauce Union,amount- 
ing to 73,000, both men and women. In 
addition, the State Grange and the labor 
unions have indorsed the request, miking 
a total of 624,909 petitioners. And yet 
the committee have reported adversely. 
If these 600,000 petitioners had been vot- 
ers, no single member of the committee 
would have opposed their wishes. 











INVESTIGATION INVITED. 


Ot course it is proper to inquire about 
what any man says, Is it true 

The most rigid investigation is invited 
into the testimonials published in behalf 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Special attention 
is called to the high character of the per- 
sons whose testimonials are published b 
the proprietors of this medicine, as 4 
denced by their occupations or indorse- 
ments. In fact, no matter where a 
testimonial in behalf of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla may be from, it s reliable and as 
worthy of confidence a if it came from 
your most trusted neighbor. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
424 W. Sixth St., CINCINNATI, 0, 
Session of 1894—95 opens in October, 

1894, and will continue seven months. 

Iustructions by lectures, recitations, clinical teach 
ing and practical demonstrations. Operations and 
clinics in the Cincinnati Hospital open to women stn- 
dents. Excellent clinical facili ies are furnished A 


the Presbyteriau Hospital, situated on same grounds 
with the college. 


For announcements, giving particulars of the 
course, and requirements for admission, address Dr. 
J M. Withrow, Dean, 800 W. Seve. th St., Cincinnati, 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U.S, A, 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 

















KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NorweE.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


\ | on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholi+m. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 


For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 














Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE WINNER. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 


With happy heart and clear, uplifted eyes, 

He, hoping all, the wondrous race began. 

Lo! close beside him Want and Sorrow ran. 
Each stumbling oft, he helped again to rise, 
Himself forgetting and the longed-for prize. 
Then Malice, smiling, with unholy ban 

Smote him, who, loving God and fellow-man, 
Had dared forego earth's counsels, worldly wise. 


Hapless he fell, heart-wounded, in the race, 

Earth’s jeering clamor in his deafening ears; 
The smiting glance from many a mocking face 
Piercing the darkness of Death's vale of tears. 


But angels, watching where high Heaven begins, 
Cried out, with joy triumphant, ‘‘Lo, he wins!” 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


— 
+o 


A POSSIBLE MISNOMER. 


BY WENDELL P. STAFFORD. 








Come, name the child, my dear. ‘What's in a 
name?” 

Yet we are moulding now the speech of men: 

For, ob, how many, many thousand times 

This name will be pronounced in days to come! 

With tender iterations of the home, 

With every fond addition and sweet change 

That love delights in—crooned in cradle song, 

Then shouted on the green by boys at play, 

Then murmured softly under moon and stars 

By lips that make it music then, ah me! 

Bandied about the rude ways of the town 

In praise and blame from kindliness to scorn, 

And blown, perhaps, world. wide for ill or good ; 

Spoken at last, one day, with awed, hushed 

breath, 

Then treasured in a few fond, faithful hearts, 

Read a few years upon a low, white stone, 

And then forever, evermore forgot! 

So name the child, my dear. What’sin a name? 
—The Green Bag. 





or 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE MINISTER’S MISTAKE. 


BY WILL C. LEVERE. 





The Rev. Frederick Colcord was a 
young clergyman of wsthetic taste and 
cultured mind Immediately after his 
graduation from a conservative Eastern 
college he had been installed as pastor of 
the fashionable church on Avenue A. His 
parishioners thought him an ideal pastor, 
and under his charge the church work 
prospered and flourished. Among the 
young ladies of the parish he was 
especially popular, and doubtless many a 
one secretly cherished the hope of some 
day signing her name as Mrs. Frederick 
Colcord. 

At the beginning of the winter of his 
second year on Avenue A, the young min- 
ister had begun a series of special ser- 
vices, which were very successful. Con- 
certs were numbered by the score, and 
now, after four weeks of tireless activity, 
Mr. Colcord, considerably worn, decided 
to secure an assistant. Reports had come 
tohim from a neighboring city of the suc- 
cessful work of Miss Mary Smith, the 
singing evangelist, and he had consid- 
ered the advisability of engaging her 
services. 

Now, the Rev. Frederick Colcord was 
nothing if not conservative. The trend 
of his education had been all in that direc- 
tion, and an innovation seemed almost a 
sin. Conservative in all things, he was 
an ultra-conservative in his ideas concern- 
ing woman. He had viewed with well- 
bred disparagement the increasing num- 
ber of public speakers of the opposite sex, 
and he would have with less trepidation 
encountered a highwayman than a woman 
who wanted to vote. It was, therefore, 
with much serious consideration that he 
debated the question of calling this young 
woman to his aid. At length the fact that 
she encroached no farther on man’s sa- 
cred domain than public singing—an oc- 
cupation which, he reflected, was proba- 
bly pursued by the women angels in 
heaven—together with her growing fame 
as a revivalist, decided him, and he sent 
her an invitation. He soon received a 
favorable reply, in which the day and 
hour of her arrival were duly set forth. 

It so happened that on the appointed 
day ihe woman suffragists were to hold a 
convention in another part of the city, 
and expected Elizabeth Smith, who was 
widely known as an especially eloquent 
exponent of their doctrine. The Rev. Mr. 
Colcord was at the depot to meet his 
guest, and as the cars poured forth their 
passengers he ventured to address a 
sweet-faced young lady, attired in gray. 

‘Ig this Miss Smith, who is to assist in 
our meetings?” he asked. In the sweet- 
est tone imaginable she assented, and he 
quickly conducted her to the carriage at 
the depot entrance. Sinking back into 
the soft cushions, she gave a tired sigh, 
saying: 

“You cannot imagine how fatiguing 
my work is.” 

“It certainly must be,” he returned, 
Stand I should think your voice would 
suffer.” 

“Oh, it does,” she replied; and then 
they entered into an animated discussion 





on the treatise of a well-known vocal 
teacher on the care of the voice. 

I should think you would obtain much 
benefit from his suggestions,” said the 
young dominie, ‘‘as it is of great value to 
singers.” 

His companion gave him a surprised 
look when he spoke of singers, but just 
then the carriage stopped at his home, 
which was with one of the families of his 
church. Miss Smith was shown to a 
cosy room, where she could rest until 
the evening, while Rev. Frederick Col- 
cord retired to his study to reflect more 
on a pair of’charming brown eyes than 
on his evening sermon. 

Miss Smith took tea in her room, and, 
as the carriage was late, when they ar- 
rived at the crowded church those who 
had opened the meeting were waiting for 
the usual leader to take charge. 

“Can you go right on?” Mr. Colcord 
asked, as they stepped on the platform. 

“Oh, yes, [am ever ready,” she replied. 
The minister turned hurriedly to the con- 
gregation and said, ‘‘Dear friends, we 
will now listen to Miss Smith, of whom 
we have all heard so much. He then 
took his seat, as Miss Smith daintily 
walked to the front of the platform. 

Instead of a peal of sweet music, he 
was astonished when the young lady ex- 
claimed, in bell-like tones. ‘The solution 
of many vexed problems of our modern 
civilization lies in the enfranchisement of 
woman.”’ . 

Before he could recover from his sur- 
prise the young lady was well into an 
argument for woman suffrage. When 
he did realize that the Miss Smith present 
was the speaker whom he indistinctly re- 
membered having heard was to address 
a convention somewhere in the city, he 
was too much charmed by her wonderful 
flights of oratory to do more than listen in 
silent. wonder. The logic, wit and elo- 
quence of the speaker not only convinced 
the pastor of the truth of her position, 
but also every auditor in the house, and 
the strange situation was forgotten in the 
keen pleasure with which all listened. 

At the close of the address a messenger 
boy edged up to the pastor with a belated 
telegram, which read, ‘‘Miss Smith is 
very ill, and cannot sing for you,” and at 
the same time the disappointed suffragists, 
at the other end of the town, were lament- 
ing the non-appearance of their expected 
speaker.~ 

About one year later, Rev. Frederick 
Colcord walked up the same aisle in the 
same church, with the same young lady 
upon his arm, but on this occasion a 
brother clergyman delivered the address. 


— — —~er- 
PLUCKY MISS MURPHY. 


A teacher passed the blockade over the 
Sierra in a light wagon. She was bound 
to get back to her school duties on time, 
and she did it. 

People have been put to many shifts 
since the great railroad strike began, and 
the hardships of travel as exemplified in 
a rough wagon drawn by horse-power 
have been experienced by many who had 
never before taken a long trip in anything 
less Juxurious thar a comfortable day- 
coach or an elegantly fitted Pullman. Not 
a few, in the light of their experience of 
the past few weeks, can appreciate the 
difficulties and dangers which their hardy 
forbears met and overcame in gaining 
the land of golden promise in the days of 
the Argonauts. Some, indeed, have 
passed over the very roads which the 
pioneers travelled. They know now what 
it must have been to pass the barrier of 
the mighty Sierra in the days before there 
were railroad and stage lines. Probably 
the most interesting of these experiences 
was that endured and enjoyed by Miss M. 
M. Murphy, principal of the Jefferson 
School, a brief account of which appeared 
in the Chronicle, Wednesday morning. 
Miss Murphy is the only woman who 
reached San Francisco from Reno, Nev., 
during the tie-up. Others were just as 
anxious as she to gain the shores of the 
bay, but they did not have her courage. 

Miss Murphy was due at her post Mon- 
day morning, and was determined to be 
there. No trains were running, or likely 
torun, and her assertion that she would not 
disappoint the school department of San 
Francisco was laughed at by her friends, 
who considered it next to impossible for 
the trip to be made overland; and so it 
seemed. The only feasible route was 
from Reno by Verdi to Truckee, then over 
the Summit to ’Cisco, and down through 
Emigrant Gap to Colfax and Sacramento. 
From Verdi to Colfax revives the early 
mining days. The road was none too 
good when first constructed, for the 
science of road - building was not the 
strongest point of its projectors. For 
more than twenty years it has been in 
disuse. Its ridges, where not entirely 
gone, are tottering with decay. Land- 
slides have completely obliterated it in 
some places, immense bowlders from the 
mountain sides have fallen upon and 





blocked it, deep pools have formed in 
other places, and giant trees, succumbing 
to the fierce mountain storms, have fallen 
across it. 

When Miss Murphy announced her in- 
tention of passing over this road if she 
could find a man willing to drive, her 
friends declared that she was attempting 
something that the hardy natives would 
shrink from, and tried in every way to 
dissuade her from her purpose. Deterred 
by no arguments or descriptions of the 
dangers, she searched for a skilled reins- 
man and a team that would stand the trip. 
She finally found a man who was will- 
ing to furnish the rig and undertake the 
trip. Her determination soon became 
known in the town, and two strike-bound 
men who would have given small fortunes 
to get to San Francisco begged for per- 
mission to accompany her, and got it. 

Early on the morning of July 4th the 
driver modestly collected forty dollars 
from each of his passengers. A moment 
later they were off for the longest and 
hardest ride of their lives. From Reno 
to Verdi, just over the line into California, 
a distance of about fourteen miles, the 
road is as good as mountain roads gener- 
ally are, and no trouble was experienced. 
After Verdi came difficulties. They did 
not end until the weary travellers, with 
their bones racked and nerves shattered, 
pulled into Sacramento at midnight Fri- 
day. 

After striking this bad stretch of road 
the driver made the cheerful announce- 
ment that one of his horses wa3 a colt 
which had never been driven double be- 
fore. 

‘*He’s a good hoss,’” tentatively re- 
marked the handler of the ribbons, ‘‘but 
he skeers at trains and sheep. Now, if he 
should see either, he’d jump clean over 
the other hoss. Sure he would! Jest 
wait till we meet some sheep, and you’ll 
see him on the other side in a jifty.’’ 

There were no trains to excite the ani- 
mal to such feats, but the danger from 
sheep was more imminent, and the 
aroused passengers held themselves in 
readiness to leave the coveyance by fly- 
ing leaps at the first sound of a bleat. 
Luckily they were not impelled to acro- 
batics, though their nerves suffered not a 
little. 

From Verdi to Truckee the way was 
rough and dangerous. For a long dis- 
tance around the winding mountain side 
the road was strewn with huge bowlders. 
They lay so thickly that it was utterly 
impossible to get aroundthem. The only 
way was to go over them. Miss Murphy, 
in talking of the trip, said that this was 
the first real taste of danger. ‘'There are 
on one gide,” said she, ‘the deep can- 
yon, on the other the steep mountain side, 
and in front the continuous barrier of 
bowlders. I could not view with equanim- 
ity the idea of sitting in the light wagon 
and going over those rocks, for the driver 
said he was going over them, so I got out 
and walked. If the wagon had slipped 
down the side of one of those bowlders it 
would have toppled over into the chasm. 
How the driver got through safely I can- 
not see. The driver, however, had splen- 
did control over his horses, despite his 
alarming insinuation concerning the ten- 
dencies of the colt. There seemed to be 
perfect understanding between the man 
and the animals. At a word from him 
they would scramble up a big bowlder 
and stand perched on the top, quivering 
and panting. Another command, and 
down they would go on the other side, 
the wagon would pitch up over and down 
like a ship in a storm, and the seemingly 
impossible was accomplished. ‘At times 
it was necesary to surmount two bowl- 
ders lying close together. One horse 
would scramble upon one and one upon 
the other, and there they would stand 
like mountain sheep until the word to 
proceed was given.” 

This was only one of the exciting ex- 
periences. Deep holes full of water 
made progress slow and dangerous. In 
one instance one of the horses sank 
nearly out of sight. A huge ttee across 
the road confronted the travellers at one 
spot. It was too large an obstacle to sur- 
mount, so it was decided to go around. 
With infinite labor the wagon was drawn 
up the side of the mountain around the 
base of the obstruction and back into the 
road. 

Truckee was reached the first night, 
and early next morning the journey was 
resumed. The climb to the summit was 
difficult and full of peril. Snow ten feet 
in depth covered the road and the passen- 
gers were obliged to walk, the struggling 
horses being barely able to drag the 
empty vehicle. Miss Murphy has been 
generously dealt with in the matter of 
avoirdupois and has a temperament to 
match. When leaving Reno she was care- 
fully assisted into the wagon, not being 
accustomed to that class of conveyance. 
That soon ceased, however,’ she laugh- 
ingly declared. ‘It was not long before 





I hopped in and out of that wagon with 


15,000 PEOP 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 
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all the facility of a native, and nobody 
bothered about helping me.” 

The Yuba River rises near the summit, 
and for a long distance the old road fol- 
lows its winding course. Here the way 
was especially perilous. The road had 
almost disappeared, the mountain side 
being washed to its incline. The wagon 
continually slipped downward, and was 
only saved from going into the river by 
the sure-footed horses clinging fast and 
pulling upward. The scenery along the 
river, says Miss Murphy, is magnificent. 
In some places the water dashes down in 
falls and cascades over solid granite. So 
clear is it that every pebble can be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The last twenty miles before reaching 
Sacramento were covered in the night 
time, without light of any kind. Bridges 
injured by last winter’s floods had been 
barred with planks; but these, of course, 
the driver could not see. He trusted to 
the horses, and even then, several times 
they ran against these obstructions. 

Miss Murphy came to San Francisco on 
the boat from Sacramento Saturday 
night, having been four days and three 
nights on the journey. She was at her 
desk at the Jefferson School Monday 
morning, but little the worse for her ad- 
venture. During the week she has been 
receiving the congratulations of her fel- 
low-teachers and friends on her nerve and 
determination.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


— 
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EDITH THOMAS’S PROTEST. 





BOWLING GREEN, Ky., JuLY 25, 1894. 
Edstors Woman’s Journal: 

The cause of the remonstrants has its 
poet! Edith M. Thomas has lured her 
muse from the realms of Greek mythol- 
ogy and exalted sentiment into the dusty 
strife of the political arena of New York 
State. The Critic publishes this, her 
‘* Protest” : 

And wouldst thou set thy tender hand, my love, 

To make the iron law 


Whereby to rule the mobile land, my love, 
Commoved by every flaw? 


And when the hosts together rush, my love, 
And law lies trampled down, 
Wouldet thou that sword of thine should blush, 
my love, 
And win thee dark renown? 


Nay, make not law, but be thou law, my love, 

And rule the land through me; 

And if, at need, the sword I draw, my love, 

Come, wingéd vietory ! 

I am sorry to see one of my favorite 
poets, one on whom the mantle of Keats 
seems to have descended, prostituting her 
genius by lending it to those women who 
are acting the old fable of the dog in the 
manger. And I am sorry she selected 
such an ‘‘argument” as the ‘fighting and 
voting” one. Though, to be sute, where 
all the objections are poor, mean, miser- 
able and contemptible, there is small room 
for choice. The connection between the 
first and second stanzas is not so clear as 
it might have been made in prose; but 
we infer that Miss Thomas means to reit- 
erate the old “chestnut,” “If women 
vote they must fight.” Ah, me! how 
tired I am of hearing and answering this 
idiocy! 

Suppose, for the sake of variety, we 
agree with our remonstrant poet, and say 
‘Yes, if a woman votes she must fight.” 
Then, reasoning from analogy, if she em- 
broiders bureau-scarfs, she must make 
blue overalls at three cents apiece fora 
sweater’s establishment ; and if she decor- 
ates china, she must paint houses and 
signs; and if she bears and rears chil- 
dren, she must train lions and elephants 
in a menagerie; and if she makes a pud- 
ding for John’s dinner, she must be a 
head cook at a Fifth Avenue hotel; and if 
she marries the man of her choice, she 
must go to Utah and be a Mormon; and— 
but why not make a clean sweep and say 
if she dees one thing she has got to do 
another; and if she does anything she 
has got to do everything? All this 
sounds very silly, but it is “‘reasoning” 
according to the “logic” of the remon- 
strants. 

Suppose, for the sake of variety again, 
we stop arguing on the ‘voting and fight- 
ing” point, and, whenever it is suggested 
to us, say, valiantly: ‘‘Why, of course! I 
am perfectly ready to volunteer whenever 
my country has need of me. Women 
have fought in past times, and what 
women have done women can do again.” 
And then remind your opponent of the 
heroines of history from Semiramis 


down to Moll Pitcher, who fought like 
warriors whenever occasion required. If 
fighting is really « prerequisite to voting, 
Iam sure all brave suffragists are quite 
willing to risk the first in order to gain 
the second. 

[ once heard Bishop Penick, of this 
State, lecture on his experiences as a mis- 
sionary in Central Africa. He said that 
whenever these barbarians contemplated 
war a council was called—a council of 
men and women. They reasoned that as 
a woman is greatly inconvenienced by 
having the men of her household drawn 
into the army, she should have a voice in 
declaring war. If the lawmakers of 
America will take pattern by these un- 
civilized Africans, the chances of war 
will be reduced to the remotest of possi- 
bilities, and the fighting woman will 
never materialize. 

‘Nay make not |.w, but be thou law, my love, 

And rule the land through me.” 

This pretty little sentiment is the bur- 
den of the legislator’s song in every 
State. The men who framed the consti- 
tution of Kentucky, some forty four years 
ago, were of the opinion that ‘my love” 
should ‘rule the land” through them, 
and ‘‘my love” acquiesced as a ‘womanly 
woman” should. Then these gallant legis- 
lators went to work and framed laws 
that forbade a married woman to make a 
will, that gave her husband absolute pos- 
session of all the property she might 
have at the time of her marriage or might 
acquire thereafter; and ia order to keep 
her from acquiring any, they made it 
lawful for her husband to collect her 
wages and spend them as he pleased. 
Then they crowned their work by fixing 
the ‘age of consent’”’ at twelve years. 

In the course of time ‘‘my love” began 
to be dissatisfied with these arrange- 
ments, and concluded that she would 
rather help ‘“‘make the law,” as far asa 
disfranchised citizen can do such a thing. 
After a ten years’ struggle she has just 
succeeded in straightening out the mud- 
die of ‘‘married women’s property 
rights.” Her experiences in ‘being 
law” and in ‘making law” without a 
vote have combined to breed in her soul 
intense dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of things. To be law means to be 
a slave. To make law without a vote 
means to be a beggar and a suppliant in 
the halls of legislation and the courts of 
justice. Neither attitude can be pleasing 
to a self-respecting woman, and she now 
proposes to make the law in pure mascu- 
line fashion, with a ballot for her tool. 

If Miss Thomas intends to aid (?) the 
remonstrants by more ‘‘Protests’” in 
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rhyme and out of reason, we advise her 
to follow Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
example, and merely protest, without 
going into argument. Mrs. Beecher is 
reported as saying: 

I am unalterably opposed to woman 
suftrage. . . . I always have been and 
always shall be opposed to women voting. 
There is no need of discussing the ques- 
tion, as there is nothing to discuss, from 
my point of view. If women would at- 
tend to the duties which come to them as 
wives and mothers, they would have little 
time to preach about woman suffrage. I 
am too busy to take ae active part in the 
suffrage discussion. am, huwever, as 
strongly ~ | as ever to the idea, and 
always shall be. There is nothing more 
to say. 

This is the true remonstrant position 
in a nutshell. They are ‘‘opposed,” and 
there is ‘‘nothing more to say.” It re- 
minds me of the old Kentucky farmer 
who refused to go to hear a certain noted 
preacher. ‘‘No, sir,” he said, ‘I’ve got 
my pegs sot, and J aint a-going to have my 
brains all tore up.” 

There is food for thought in Mrs. 
Beecher’s protest. Her distinguished 
husband was an ardent believer in woman 
suffrage. His eloquent voice was long 
since silenced for that and every other 
reform dear to his heart, and to-day the 
wife of his bosom raises her voice in pro- 
test against the cause he championed. If 
Henry Ward Beecher, with all his intel- 
lect and personal magnetism, could not 
impress his views on his wife’s mind, how 
can the average woman be expected to 
influence her husband so as to ‘‘rule the 
land through him?” I suggest an answer 
to this question as the subject for Miss 
Thomas’s next ‘‘Protest.” 

Since the remonstrants are bringing 
poetry to the front, we may as well re- 
mind them that our cause, too, has its 
minstrel. In Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
we have a woman who unites the most 
advanced ideas with the loveliest poetic 
art, and I give her poem ‘‘To a Young 
Wife” as a striking contrast to the weak 
sentimentalism of Miss Thomas’s ‘‘Pro- 
test’’: 

Are you content, you pretty three years’ wife? 
Are you content and satisfied to live 


On what your loving husband loves to give, 
And give to him your life? 


Are you content with work? to toil alone, 

To clean things dirty and to soil things clean? 
To Le a kitchen maid—be calied a queen— 
Queen of a coukstove throne? 


Are you content to reign in that small spaee — 
A wooden palace and a yard-fenced land, 
With other queens abundant on each hand, 
Each fastened in her place? 


Have you forgotten how you used to long, 

In days of ardent girlhood, to be great, 

To help the growing world, to serve the State, 
To be so wise and strong? 


And are you quite convinced this is the way, 
The only way a woman’s duty lies— 
Knowing all women so have shut their eyes— 
Seeing the world to-day ? 


Have you no dream of life in fuller store, 
Of growing to be more than that you are? 
Doing the things you now do better far, 
Yet doing others—more? 


Losing no love, yet finding as you grew, 
That as you entered upon nobler life 
You so became a richer, sweeter wife, 

A wiser mother, too. 


What holds you? Ah. my dear, it is your throne! 
Your paltry queenship in that narrow place, 
Your antique labors, your restricted space, 
Your working all alone! 


Be not deceived! ’Tis not your wifely bond 
That holds you, nor the mother's royal power; 
But selfish, slavish service hour by hour— 

A life with no beyond! 


Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
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COUNTESS AGENOR DE GASPARIN. 

If the death of the Countess Agénor 
de Gasparin had happened twenty years 
ago, it would perhaps have seemed a 
greater and more immediate loss to liter- 
ature than it does now. Since the death 
of her husband, in 1871, she has been 
living for the most part in retirement, and 
if she has not quite given over writing, 
her later books have been much less in 
view. Besides, many of the causes which 
in their dark hour the Gasparins nobly 
advocated have gained the day; others 
are no longer of pressing interest. But 
Sainte-Beuve thought a study of Mme. de 
Gasparin a work not unworthy of his 
time and pains, and even now one may 
Properly stop to note the close of a lit- 
erary life that has been more than half a 
century long. Valérie Boissier was born 
in Geneva in 1813, the sister of the well- 
known Swiss botanist. She began her 
literary work by writing some stories, of 
no great value, under a pseudonym. It 
was travel that wakened her powers, and 
her ‘Voyage d’une [gnorante dans le midi 
de la France et en Italie,’’ which appeared 
in 1835, showed unmistakable qualities. 
In 1837 she married Count Agéaor de 
Gasparin and removed to Paris, where 
her husband sat in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties from 1842 to 1848. Here her ‘*Mari- 
age au point de vue Chrétien” appeared in 
1842. It received a gold medal from the 
Academy, and its success gave her an as- 
sured position asa writer. Then followed 
the long series of volumes of travel, of 
religion, of politics and sociology, and of 
romantic fiction which have made her a 











name. There is no need to recount their 
titles: some are already forgotten, some, 
perhaps, will live through this generation 
at least. The ‘Horizons Prochains,” the 
‘*Tristesses Humaines,”’ and the *‘ Horizons 
Célestes” have some pages of a real elo- 
quence in them, and breathe a spirit of 
sympathy and tender pity which is most 
delicate and persuasive. Sainte-Beuve 
was able to say much more of her than 
this. He found in her work “‘une vigueur 
incomparable,” a style ‘‘viril et emporté,”’ 
a talent full of “‘séve et la vitalité”— 
qualities which are less obvious to us to- 
day. Mme. de Gasparin died at a coun- 
try-house near Geneva on the 18th of 
June.—New York Nation. 
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WHITE SISTERS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


Mr. William Sharp, in his article, ‘‘Car- 
dinal Lavigerie’s Work in North Africa,” 
pays this tribute to the White Sisters: 

Among the Arabs there was and is a 
spirit of wonder and admiration for the 
dauntless courage, the self-sacrificing de- 
votion, the medical knowledge and skill, 
the tenderness and saintly steadfastness, 
of these heroic women. Hundreds have 
been brought to a different attitude en- 
tirely through observation of the Sceurs 
de Notre Dame d’Afrique. In the words 
of the eminent Jesuit whom I have 
already quoted, ‘‘The moral superiority 
of these women, their self-denying kind- 
ness, their courage and devotion, deepiy 
impressed the unbelievers, who gazed at 
them with astonishment and admiration, 
as if they belonged to a different order of 
beings, and were something more than 
human.” 

Cardinal Lavigerie himself bore fre- 
quent testimony of a similar kind; 

I have seen them in the midst of their 
work. I have seen them surrounded by a 
motley crowd of men and children, both 
Christians and Mohammedans, all clamor- 
ing to them for succor; begging them to 
cure their ailments, to relieve their pov- 
erty; kissing, with the utmost, veneration 
the habit they wear. 

Here, again, is a remarkable instance, 
also adduced by the Cardinal : 

One of the Sisters was passing through 
the streets of a populous Eastern city, 
and was accosted by an old man, a Turk, 
who said to her, with a mixture of curi- 
osity and respect, ‘-Tell me, Sister, when 
you came down from heaven, did you 
wear the same dress in which we now 
see you?” 

I may give another instance, from my 
own observation. In the Sahara there is 
a populous oasis town, Sidi-Okba. It is 
known as ‘‘the sacred city,” partly be- 
cause it contains the tomb of Okba, the 
first Mohammedan conqueror of Africa, 
partly because its chief mosque is the 
most ancient and venerated building in 
Africa, and partly because it is the reli- 
gious capital of the Ziban and the Sahara 
—so sacred indeed that it has no rival 
in Africa except Kairouan in Tunisia. 
Sidi-Okba is the Mecca of Algeria, and 
seven pilgrimages to it will insure eternal 
salvation. Naturally, there is no place 
under French dominion where fanaticism 
is so ripe, and where it is more necessary 
for the Christian infidel to be scrupu- 
lously on his guard against giving cause 
of offence. Not very long ago no Euro- 
pean women were able to appear in Sidi- 
Okba, even with an escort, without hav- 
ing to run the risk of insult, and even 
violence. It is now, and for a few years 
past has been, safe enough for a woman 
to venture there in the daytime and with 
an escort; otherwise, as a French officer 
at Biskra assured me, the hazard would 
be a direct invitation to disaster. Even 
now the inhabitants resent the presence 
of an unveiled Christian woman in their 
sacred town and near the venerated tomb 
of Okba, to come into whose near neigh- 
borhood was, within a comparatively 
short time, certain death for any Chris- 
tian slave, prisoner, or half-disguised 
trafficker; for at the period in question no 
other could mix with that fanatical popu- 
lace. I am bound to say that when my 
wife and I visited Sidi-Okba we met with 
no active unpleasantness of any unusual 
kind, though at the entrance to the 
mosque there were fanatical followers of 
the Prophet who spat on the ground as 
we passed, and muttered their wonted 
kelb and djiba (“‘dog’”’ and ‘“‘carrion’’). 
Well, the African Sisters have not only 
gone to this unlikely place, but have 
thriven there. In the face of threats, 
insults, and passive (and occasionally 
active) opposition, they have persevered, 
and are now winning an ever-increasing 
reward. 

There is a small number of them housed 
in a dwelling in the heart of Sidi-Okba— 
a fact not mentioned in any Algerian 
guidebook ; and hence, at all hours, at any 
call of need, the White Sisters (so called 
because, like the White Fathers, they 
have adopted a white robe made and 
worn in the Arab fashion) emerge, safe 
as in France, unhindered, and even hon- 
ored. I shall not soon forget my surprise 
when, after all I had heard concerning 
the impossibility of a woman venturing 
forth by herself in Sidi-Okba, I saw a 
White Sister cross the market-place, and 





actually saluted by many of the fanatical 
Sahara Arabs with their familiar courtesy 
of the hand pressed first against the 
heart, and then against the forehead. 


— — —— — 


MES. MEHITABLE BAKER ON THE 
“OUTLOOK.” 


TOMPKINSVILLE, VT., AUG. 4, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Here, in these Vermont mountains, we 
find papers and magazines doubly useful. 
When my five sturdy boys give me a few 
moment’s rest and quiet I take up the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, the Tribune, the 
Philanthropist, the Conqueror, or the Out- 
look, and watch with interest the think- 
ings and doings of this corner of the 
world. I have been immensely interested 
and amused with the articles on woman 
suffrage in the Outlook—most of all, per- 
haps, by the article of May 19, ‘*Is the Suf- 
frage a Duty.” The editor, governed 
mainly by personal feeling, it would seem, 
voices there his great objection. He says: 

A ballot is not counsel; it is command. 
It says and always says, “thou shalt.’’ The 
ballot is not a voice; it is not counsel, nor 
influence, nor inspiration; it is authority. 
It would require women to exercise and 
direct force over their brothers. It means 
the bearing of rule and the exercising of 
compulsion over the community. 

This the editor of the Outlook mortally 
objects to. Gracious! Do these popular 
ministers get so fond of power that they 
want to keep it all in their own hands? 
Of course the ballot means compulsion. 
That is just why we want our fair share 
of it. Asa Western paper, quoted in the 
JOURNAL, wisely says: ‘‘When women 
have secured their own rights, they will 
be in a position to secure their children’s.” 
That is what every mother wishes to do. 
We don’t want our boys to become pro- 
fligates. Wedon’t want our young girls 
made prostitutes by the thousand in 
every great city, and our brothers quietly 
supporting the iniquity, with a little gen- 
tle ‘‘persuasion” and ‘‘counsel” on the 
part of a few, carried on in a feeble and 
inefficacious manner. We want to say 
thou shalt not, and enforce it. Some time 
ago the city of St. Paul had a reforming 
mayor—O'Brien, and from his own ex- 
perience he stated that there was no sin 
so amenable to law as this especial one, 
but he predicted that his successors would 
undo all he was trying to effect. We 
women would try to retain such men in 
office. We don’t believe that Christianity 
is afarce. We don’t believe in sacrificing 
our daughters to Moloch. We do believe 
in compulsion. 

Then, in the matter of saloons and some 
other things, we believe in compulsion. 
When I think of governing my five hearty 
boys by ‘‘counsel” and ‘“‘gentle persua- 
sion” only, I sit down and laugh and wish 
the editor of the Outlook had it to do. I 
want my boys to grow up good, manly, 
honest, truthful men. If I see any mean 
tricks in them I give them good counsel 
—plenty of it; if they still persist in 
mean waysI wallupthem. Anda mighty 
stimulating effect it has occasionally on 
an obdurate conscience! 

Why don’t you leave all that work to 
their father ? perhaps you will ask. 

Well, now, I tell you what. When 
their father comes back from a hard day’s 
work I mean him to come back to a happy, 
well-governed, peaceful family. I have 
no idea of going to him with complaints 
on his return, and requiring him to set to 
work to lick the boys. Privately, I think 
they might get it laid on with a heavier 
hand and in a more impatient spirit. I 
am quite sure they would not desire the 
exchange. 

No, I think I can manage to exercise 
‘‘compulsion”’ greatly to the benefit of all 
concerned, and I doubt not women could 
carry on the work on a larger scale. The 
good brethren, ministers as well as lay- 
men, would find reason to rejoice in the 
results. We should see them clapping 
their hands and waving their hats with 
delight at the blessed effects of a little 
wholesome ‘‘compulsion”; and the editor 
of the Outlook would be in the foremost 
ranks, thankful to have such allies in the 
difficult work of making this a Christian 
nation. Mrs. MEHITABLE BAKER. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leafiets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than ane 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrFice, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 

Tue Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 


B. Blackwell. 
— — 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinG StyvEs can do so b 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 
—AaT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 TEMPLES PLACE. 


Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 
ing the Walsts to another season. 














MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


FOR 








WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


——æ— asta 
aes 1 1 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 Stace 8. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston ft., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens it. 26,4. A four years’ 
of Lect and 


su r advan to ts, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the wr 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 
Deas, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1804. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Labo 
—— We and full Clinical Ins . Studen' 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information Prt to 
e E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 

821 East 15th 8t., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

















The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
— Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chroni Ww 


ic , at South Weymouth, 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice, 
T ispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 




















and 
Freckles. 


MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 


2 for 25 Cente. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Altios Stons BLackwstt, and Lvor 
E. AntTHony. For sale at Woman's J 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 eents. 



















——⸗— per day, at 
55 10 S10 iit 


me, and plating jewelry watches 


| finest of jewelry good as 
new, on ail kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
8 agents $5. Write for circu- 

Siars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, O. 














other property, real or personal, of value ; 
reed by person worth — * of — ber- 
will be accepted as security. f 

Loan. Address, MUTUAL SAVINGS AND 
a . 4 4 alnut 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 


all kinds, or any 

















GRANGER, TEX., AUG. 4, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Enclosed is the plan of suffrage work 
adopted at our State Convention in Fort 
Worth. The year’s work will be largely 
that of organization. Most of the officers 
abound with enthusiasm, but have read 
80 little that they do not know how to 
take hold. We get them to take the 
suffrage papers, but that is not enough. 
In our plan of work we have profited by 
political organization. 

Now, could we not follow somewhat 
church example, and get out programs 
for discussion each month? The cities 
need not use them, if they have talent 
enough to make their meetings interest- 
ing; but the country places need sugges- 
tions. People are not going to come out 
to our meetings, any more than they do 
to the W.C. T. U. or prayer meetings, un 
less we make them interesting. The ‘*Yel- 
low Ribbon Speaker” is excellent as far as 
it goes, but we want a sort of program 
of subjects, for discussion, on current 
events. In short, general directions for 
those who are not accustomed to teach, 
and are not masters of the sabject. 

If a good leaflet of that kind could be 
issued every month, it would find ready 
sale in the South and West. At present 
we think best to meet only once a month 
generally, but to have a program that 
will attract the public. For, in country 
places, where attractions are few, people 
who are opposed or indifferent will come 
out to an entertainment, especially if 
their own child is to recite or take any 
part in the performance. Good papers 
could be read by those who cannot write 
original articles. This brings out coun- 
try girls, and gives them confidence in 
themselves. I do all this when I am in 
Granger, but when I am away the work 
sometimes lags because there is no one to 
evolve a program. In other places I find 
the situation the same. I was thinking 
of getting out something of the kind for 
our State work, when the thought oc- 
curred to me that perhaps you could do 
it better and cheaper, and make it of gen- 
eral use to the cause, which is growing so 
rapidly in the West. We are vot ready 
yet fur enrolment work, but we will be 
when thoroughly organized. ‘The cam- 
paign planned by Miss Anthony will do 
what she suggests—‘*just set the South 
ablaze.” Miss Anthony proposes giving 
two months to the Southern campaign. 
We are going to have her one month in 
Texas. Yours for the cause, 

GRACE DANFORTH. 


TEXAS PLAN OF WORK. 

1. A State Central Committee of three, 
two of whom shall reside in the same city, 
shall be elected by this Association, en- 
titled ‘The Central Committee for Prac- 

olitics.”’ 
ie said Central Committee shall ap- 
oint a committee of one or more to go 
efore every State Convention that assem 
bles during this campaign, to demand an 
equal suffrage plank in their platforms. 

3 Said committee shall appoint a com- 
mitteeman in each of the congressional 
districts, except the one where the Cen- 
tral Committee is located, making fifteen 
members altogether, to be called "The 
State Suffrage Executive Committee. 

4. The committeeman in each congres- 
sional district shall appolnt a County 
Chairman at the county seat of each 
County, who shall associate with him or 
herself two others, and the three shall 
be called **The County Suffrage Commi:- 
tee” for that county, and shall be em- 
powered to do what they deem best to se- 
cure the suffrage vote. 

5. Said County Committee shall see 
that the suffragists of said county have a 
candidate for the Legislature to vote for. 
If the nominee of the dominant party re- 
fuses to pledge himself in writing to vote 
for equal suffrage in the Legislature, then 
the County Committee shall secure an 
independent candidate who is an equal 
suftragist, and take steps to combine all 
independent votes, and all voters who be- 
long to the minority parties, on said inde- 
pendent candidate, and elect him if pos- 
aT said County Committee does not 
understand its duties, and fails to make 
the necessary combinations, the County 
Chairman shall report the fact to the 
committeeman of the congressional dis- 
trict, or the State Central Committee, 
who shall send a speaker to said County 
to enlist one or more speakers on suffrage, 
and to make the necessary combinations 
to secure an equal suffrage candidate for 

he Legislature. 

. 7. This organization shall be purely 
non-partisan, and shall be called ‘‘The 
State and County Suffrage Executive 
Committees for Practical Politics.” 

8. Its object is to secure a Legislature 
which will pass an equal suffrage law, and 
elect a U. g senator to succeed Senator 


Coke. 


—— — —ñ 


“yoURS FOR VICTORY.” 


Farco, No. DaKxorTa, AUG. 2, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the State Prohibition Convention 
held July 31, in Fargo, North Dakota, 
five W. C. T. U. women voted for superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and carried 
the nomination of Miss Emma T. Bates. 
We propose to elect our candidate next 
November. Yours for victory, 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1864. 











Mrs, H. L. CAMPBELL. 


— — 





OVAL Baking Pow- 


der is indispensable to 


finest cookery and to the 


comfort and convenience 


of modern housekeeping. 


Royal Baking Powder makes hot 


bread wholesome. Perfectly leav- 


ens without fermentation. Oual- 


‘ities that are peculiar to it alone. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 











SUFFAGE MEET( NG IN LAWRENCE. lady of the silver bell, he exclaimed, 


The Suffrage Club of Lawrence, Kan. 
held its first campaign meeting at South 
Park, July 24. A good-sized audience 
gathered by the time twilight set in. Rev. 
Mr. Parham, of Eudora, made a discourse 
from Bible history to prove the better- 
ments of woman’s condition. 

Judge Thacher treated the question 
from a legal standpoint, quoting from the 
Declaration of Independence. For him- 
self the question resolved itself into one 
of universal right. Whatever was right 
was expedient. It mattered not to him 
that hisown wife or daughter might not 
wish to vote, so long as there were women 
who did. The apt illustrations and 
stories for which the judge is famous 
abounded in this excellent address. 

Hon. R. W. Sparr spoke of women’s 
educational, church and philanthropic 
work, of the large percentage of women 
who are now teachers. Fifty years ago 
the question of educating women was 
agitated. He dismissed the pretext of 
politics degrading women, for the best 
women are allowed to descend into the 
most d+graded places to civilize and 
Christianize. Their efforts should be 
united with those of men in order to 
purify politics, as they purify whatever 
else they come in contact with. 

It was announced that in two weeks 
another meeting would be held in the 
same place, Mrs. L. A. Wood and Mrs. 
Sarah W. Davies being appointed a com- 
mittee by the president. It is hoped that 
sometime some of those who have argu- 
ments against this movement will come 
forward and speak at these meetings. 

There were just about as many men 
at the suffrage meeting last night as 
there were women. 6. 





BANQUET TO TWO OHIO SENATORS, 


State Senators Clark and Chapman, 
who were instrumental in extending 
school suffrage to the women of Ohio, 
were tendered a banquet in Cleveland, 
June 30. One hundred and sixty persons 
sat down to the beautifully decorated 
tables; presidents of various clubs were 
the hostesses, and twenty toasts were 
responded to by gentlemen and ladies of 
the city. 

Mrs, Carrie Butts Thwing, wife of the 
president of Western Reserve University, 
spoke for ‘College Women and the Bal- 
lot.” She clearly presented her point— 
that educated women did not need the 
ballot so much as the ballot needed them. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, of the Woman’s 
College, spoke for ‘‘The Woman’s Col 
leges of America.” She affirmed that 
these institutions were doing more for 
America than all our fleets and armies, 
and that our statesmen were beginning 
to see that they could not afford to de- 
prive the country of this powerful influ- 
ence for the good of the commonwealth. 

Mr. Jay Odell, a pioneer temperance 
worker, spoke earnestly for the ballot in 
woman’s hands as a needed factor in clos- 
ing saloons. 

Mr. L. E. Holden, proprietor of The 
Plaindealer, responded to the sentiment, 
“The duty of the Press.” He created a 
storm of applause when, at the end of 
four minutes, being rung down by the 








“Good Lord! here I am!” It was so 
boylike and spontaneous that every heart 
was won; the president of the evening 
extended his time, and he finished his 
excellent speech. 

Mrs. 8. M. Perkins responded to ‘*Will 
the children be neglected when women 
vote? She said women go to Europe 
and leave the children, sometimes for a 
year. Every one thinks it a proper thing. 
But if she left her little flock for an hour 
to cast a ballot, the children would be 
attacked by mumps, measles and whoop. 
ing cough all at once, and be dead on her 
return; hence, women should not vote. 
The woman who had all the rights she 
wanted, as a thank-offering for such gifts, 
should remember that another woman, 
just as good and pure, up three or four 
flights of stairs, in some dark attic, was 
sewing on shirts at sixpence apiece, and 
dreading to hear the step that once thrilled 
her with pleasure. If the ballot would 
help that other woman, why not give it 
to her? 

Senator Clark spoke eloquently for jus- 
tice to women, and no speaker was dull 
or uninteresting. It was a memorable 
occasion, and the audience dispersed after 
singing ‘‘ Home Sweet Home.” Mrs. N. Coe 
Stewart was chairman of the evening, and 
Mrs. Caroline M’C. Everhart, the presi- 
dent of the State Suffrage Society, was 
toast - mistress. The dining-room was 
tastefully decorated with flowers, the 
food was excellent, the waiters courteous, 
and the club women and their husbands 
all in full dress. Woman Suffrage is pop- 
ular in Cleveland. 8. M. P. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


*2 
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ISABELLA CO. REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 


Straws are said to show the way the 
wind blows. We are glad to point to 
indications that it is blowing from the 
right quarter in Michigan. 

In the Isabella County Convention, pre- 
liminary to the recent State Repubiican 
Convention, the following resolution 
rounded up the platform: 

We believe the continued safety of a 
republic depends upon the intelligence 
and loyalty of its supporters, and that it 
should be sustained for the welfare 
and happiness of its people; we, there- 
fore, believe that the right of suffrage 
should be based upon intelligent citizen- 
ship, without regard to sex or color. 

The Republicans of Isabella County 
have secured to themselves the honor of 
being the first of their party in this State 
to formally indorse this vital principle. 
Also, for the first time in the history of 
the woman suffrage movement in Michi- 
gan, the question was brought before the 
Committee on Resolutions in the State 
Conventionb y members of the committee 
itself, three of whom earnestly cham- 
pioned a suffrage plank. Heretofore, the 
most that has been secured, even when 
there were friends on the committee, has 
been a “hearing,’’ where women have 
pleaded their cause to courteous listeners, 
and been courteously bowed out. And 
although the majority rejected the plank, 
we count it a great gain to have had the 
resolution originate in committee. Thus, 
by the accumulations of smal! gains, shall 
come the victory. Mar 8. Knaces. 





THE CAUSE IN OREGON. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Oregon celebrated the Fourth of July 
this year by the issuing of the following 
stirring call: 

Portland, July 4—The executive com- 
mittee of the Oregon State Woman Suf- 
frage Association has decided that, in 
view of the activity of the workers in 
other parts of the Union, where many 
signal victories have been won for our 
cause during the past year, it is now 
quite time to rally our forces in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and make ready during 
the summer months for a vigorous 
autumn and winter campaign. 

As we believe the time has come for 
the revival of our work in the Pacific 
Northwest, we hereby invite the friends 
of the movement, both men and women. 
to meet our committee in the parlors of 
Mrs. A.S Duniway, 294 Clay Stree’, on 
Saturday of each week, at 2 P. M., where 
equal suffrage meetings will be held 
regularly until further notice. By order 
of Lyp1a Hunt Kina, 

President O. S. W. S. A. 


——— — 

Eschscholtzia Chapter, Daughters ot 
the American Revolution, with the ven- 
erable and beloved Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont as Regent, was organized at the 
residence of Colonel S. O. Houghton, in 
Los Angeles, California, on the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. ‘The 
fourteen charter members represent many 
distinguished Colonial patriots, notably 
General Hugh Mercer. About one hun- 
dred guests from the city and suburban 
homes assembled, and after the formali- 
ties of organization, and the reading of 
letters and telegrams of congratulation, 
the company drank, with many an elo- 
quent toast to the success of the new 
Chapter, in tea that was brewed in camp- 
kettles that are heirlooms in the Dorsey 
family, they having. been used by Wash- 
ington and Lafayette dnring the Revolu- 
tion. 








HOME AND ABROAD. 


It is the duty of everyone, whether at 
home or travelling for pleasure or busi- 
ness, to equip himself with the remedy 
which will keep up strength and prevent 
illness, and cure such ills as are liable to 
come upon all in every-day life. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla keeps the blood pure and Jess 
liable to absorb the germs of disease. 


Hoop’s PILLS are hand made, and per- 
fect in proportion and appearance. 25c. 
per box. 

—— 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Messrs. Mansfield and Magee have as- 
sumed the Grand Opera House, Boston, 
and promise attractions superior tu any 
yet presented at that theatre, at prices 
materially reduced. The White Squadron, 
A. Y. Pearson’s great romantic melo- 
drama, is announced for Saturday even- 
ing, Aug. 11. The same play will remain 
the attraction during the week of Aug. 
13. There will be the three regular 
matinees, Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day. This change will be particularly 
welcome to the suburban patrons of this 
popular playhouse. On matinee days— 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, special 
attention will be paid to the entertain- 
ment and care of ladies and children. 
These matinees commence at 2 o'clock 
sharp, and end in time for early arrival 
home. They will be identical in every 
detail with the evening performance. 
Beautiful and spacious ladies’ retiring 
rooms, in charge of courteous attendants, 


~~ off the auditorium, together with 
che 


ck-room, where wraps and packages 


may be checked during the performince, 
Children may attend the Tuesday, ‘Thurs. 
day and Saturday matinees without 
‘escort in perfect safety. Matrons are in 
immediate attendance, who will insure 
their comfort and convenience. The e: or- 
mous seating capacity of the Grand Opera 
House precludes the possibility of any 
danger arising from overcrowding. Dur. 
ing the summer the theatre has be n 
entirely renovated and re-decorated. New 
carpets have been laid, and many acces- 
ories for the comfort and convenience 
of its patrons have been provided. 


! 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must have 
from $3,000 to $5,000 Will guarantee to con. 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent. 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en. 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references ou 
want. Address Box 34, Harold P. 0., o8 
Angeles Co., Cal, 








TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine ola 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





WANTED.—Will young women who are think- 
ing, like myself. of applying for positions as teach- 
ers in Foreign Mission Schools, please write me. 
Address, WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. 





Notice.—I desire to find a situation in a small 
family for a perfectly trustworthy American 
woman, where her little boy, two years old, will be 
received with her, Wages $1.50 a week. No ob. 
jection tothe country. Address: Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia,Mass N.B. No postals answered, 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smallparties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


BOSTON — 
COUCH 





























A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 





-BEST,ON 
NICKERSON PATENT BO 


EARTH- 












THIS OUT MAILTO US WITH — 
J Le) & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
o@ ONE FULL NICKLED 


INCH SHEAR LIKE — 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportiowa 
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